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Matters that Concern Everybody.—Insu- 
rance of All Sorts. 

Tue present lively discussions concerning 
the business and profits of Life Insurance are 
useful not only for correcting errors and mal- 
practices in that particular branch, but also in 
turning public attention on the general policy 
of Insurance in all its ramifications —covering 
almost everything wherein men can hope rea- 
sonably to protect themselves, their fami- 
lies and their creditors against the pecuniary 
effects of disasters. Nobody need wonder at 
finding some exceptionable features in a sys- 
tem so varied and widespread in its operations 
—for what human institution is perfect in its 
details, however correct in its general princi- 
ples? The chief cause of surprise is, that, 
taken in all its departments, the vast business 
of Insurance is so well managed and beneficent 
as it is. 

That the cost of Life Insurance, founded on 
old scales of mortality, is rather higher now 
than it ought to be, in view of the increased 





regulations and appliances, appears to be cer- , 
tain. That the rates of Fire Insurance may be | 
considerably reduced, in view of the increased 
care in erecting and guarding our edifices, and 
of the improved means of extinguishing con- | 
flagrations, is about equally certain ; and simi- | 
lar remarks may be extended to Marine Insu- 

rance, to insurance respecting health, accidents, 

and other matters. Competition in the respec- 

tive branches of business, however, is reducing 

and liberalizing, and will still further moderate | 
and modify, the rates and spirit of Insurance 

Policies, bringing all down to the most liberal | 
terms consistent with the risks incurred by the | 
companies engaged in the different specialties. | 
Salutary rivalry and enlightened competition, 
in matters appealing so directly to all classes 
of people, may be safely trusted for reducing 
charges to reasonable rates, now that public 
attention has become excited on the subject of | 
cost. Where there is a clear field for profita- | 
ble enterprise, freed from monopolies, in mat- 
ters so closely connected with nearly all the 

relations of life wherein Insurance is" practica- 


be reasonably protected and accommodated— 
as every Insurance Company must feel that its 
success, its very existence, depends upon the 
popular feeling concerning its charges and 
management. Every individual prudent 
enough to insure against loss in any way, 
may be supposed to exercise a reasonable 
share of discretion in taking Insurance Poli- 
ies only from such companies as show a good 
record in their operations, or that start into 
being under the auspices of men well es- 
teemed for intelligence and integrity — men 
able to discern what risks may be properly 
taken, and who will pay promptly for any 
losses on policies issued under their sanction. 


| Where companies cannot make a fair show in 


these respects, let them alone severely. 

This whole Insurance Business, brought to 
such a degree of perfection as it is, is one of 
the wisest and most beneficent traits of mod- 
ern civilization. And every man and woman 
should aim to secure themselves and their 
families by availing themselves of the protec- 
tion now afforded in almost every way where 


not wholly repairing, the pecuniary losses to 
which all are liable in the various contingen- 
| cies Of existence and business. 

When thinking of the many families ren- 
dered destitute by death, sickness, or accident 
| to the head of the household, it seems surpris- 

ing that so many people neglect to guard 
against pecuniary distress resulting from those 
causes. Insurance in such matters is worth 
all it costs, for its effect in tranquillizing minds 
that would otherwise be additionally distressed 
by reflecting that the affliction may reduce the 
family to pecuniary suffering. These three 
modes of insurance should all be secured by 
prudent parents who can spare the small sum 
requisite to secure the advantages. One 
strong objection against the old mode of Life 
Insurance is now abolished. The policies in 
most or all companies are now so arranged 
that if you are not able to continue the pay- 
| ments, a large part of the money you paid will 
be returned to you. So that the Insurance 
Company becomes almost like a savings-bank, 
yet far better in some respects, as it not only 


longevity consequent on improved sanitary | ble, there can be no doubt that the public will | human foresight can provide for mitigating, if | secures to your family a certain sum when you 
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die, but returns to you a liberal share of the 
cash you have paid, in case your pecuniary 
necessities require such relief during your life, 
Formerly the failure to pay in any one year 
caused forfeiture of all previous payments. 
The present improved mode should be better 
known and more widely appreciated than it is. 
When insuring, then, be careful to see that the 
certificate or policy given to you has the im- 
portant provision for repayment in case you 
wish to realize some money at any time by 
pledging or relinquishing the document. In 
short, see that the doctrine of ‘ non-forfeit- 
ure” is fully recognized whenever you effect 
an insurance on life. 

A mere trifle will secure from an Accident 
Insurance Company a certain weekly income 
while you are temporarily disabled by any 
casualty, or the full payment to your family 
of the whole sum insured for in case you are 
killed. Health Insurance is also a valuable 
protection, securing to you certain payments 

sickness. Who that properly regards 
the welfare of a family will neglect such means 
of protection against pecuniary distress? The 
law in some States provides that Life Insurance 
in favor of a family shall be exempt from any 
litigation that might alienate the benefits in- 
tended to be secured by the policy therefor. 

Then, again, if you or your sons want secur- 
ity to enable you to hold certain positions in 
public office or in private business, you can 
arrange with a Fidelity Insurance Company 
to become backer for these purposes, by 
psying reasonable annual premium, which is 
better than bothering your friends to become 
bail for you or yoursons. The fact that you 
and they are insured or backed in this way, 
will give you and them greater weight with 
business men, who know that Fidelity Insur- 
ance, Companies examine carefully the charac- 
ter of the persons they insure. 

Another sort of insurance is now becoming 
prominent, and is worthy of consideration by 
people who have valuable papers or other mat- 
ters which they desire to protect against loss 
by fire, burglars or other causes. The Safe 
Deposit Companies have vaults of great 
strength—proof against robbery and confla- 
gration—where your documents and other val- 
uables may be insured for a trifling sum. 

So much for five classes of insurance that 
have special reference to the person and per- 
gonal matters: ‘‘Life,” ‘‘Health,” ‘‘Acci- 
dent,” “Safety,” and “ Fidelity.” 

As to Fire Insurance, no business man 
should be trusted who neglects to secure his 
Gwelling, his store, or his factory, for the pro- 
tection of creditors, as well as for his own 
benefit and the welfare of his family. And if 
you have horses or cattle, you may find your 
advantage in dealing with the companies that 
insure you against loss by accident to any of 
them. 


It is needless to dwell on the benefits of Ma- 
rine Insurance, for ship-owners and merchants 
seldom neglect to secure themselves pretty 
fully against the perils of the deep. 

Our chief object in the foregoing remarks, 
is to arouse a greater degree of attention than 
is usually given to the modes of insurance par- 

‘ticularly affecting the person and personal 
matters—those that come home directly to 
families and firesides all over the land. 

Every woman, especially every mother who 
has a dependent family, should give special at- 
tention to the modes here indicated for pre- 
venting, or mitigating pecuniary distress, in 
ease of accident, ill-health, or death. In fact, 
every form of insurance—whether it be on 
buildings, shipping, or live-stock, in addition 
to the other varieties above-named—affects the 
welfare of families, indirectly if not directly, 
and no one will question the “right” of wo- 
man to urge that the head of the household 
shall use some, or all of these facilities, as far 
as circumstances justify, for protecting all con- 
cerned against the pecuniary distress resulting 
from the various vicissitudes of life and pro- 
party. 
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Norrcz.—We have no traveling agents. All 
Persons representing themselves as such are im- 
postors. 








The Parisian Charity. 

Ar the head of one of the great charitable 
enterprises of Paris is a man who, but a few 
years ago, was among the gayest of the gay, 
and one of the most fashionable cavaliers of 
Parisian society, Prince Paul Demidoff, but 
who, for the last two years, ever since the 
death of his beautiful young wife, has remained 
in seclusion. In her name, M. Demidoff has 
founded the Ouvroir Marie, where young 
mothers of the poorest classes can find regular 
work in pleasant, airy workrooms, with good, 
wholesome living, and where their children are 
gmeanwhtle carefully tended and taught This 


house of succor, than which no better temple 
could have been raised to the memory of his 
young wife, has been disposed in the most ad- 
mirable manner ; it is divided into two parts, 
the workrooms and the school. The children 
of the ouvriéres are admitted between the ages 
of two and eight; two under-mistresses take 
care of the smaller ones, and teach the others 
to read and write. M. Demidoff has not only 
planned the establishment, but directs it ac- 
tively himself. His office is on the ground 
floor of the house, Besides the prince and 
two secretaries, there are eleven superintend- 
ents and servants, who receive higher wages 
there than they would at any other house of 
the kind. Next to the director’s office are the 
workrooms, paneled with oak, and the walls 
painted a light pleasant green. In one of 
them a number of young women prepare the 
work, and in the other the ouvriéres are busy 
with the sewing machines, which are all 
worked by electricity. At the end of this 
room hangs a splendid copy in oils of the por- 
trait of Madame Demidoff, and beneath it a 
broad jardiniére is filled daily with rare flow- 
érs. A hal] and a waiting-room complete this 
floor, and on the story above are the cutting 
and finishing rooms and the school, while un- 
derground are the dining-room and kitchen, 
which is brilliant with polish and shining 
cleanliness. At eleven and five a big bell an- 
nounces the breakfast and dinner, and the 
workwomen stream down-stairs to partake of 
a first repast, excellently cooked, of soup and 
meat, or cheese in default of soup, and for 
dinner soup and beef, followed by salad or 
vegetables, according to the season, each 
ouvriére receiving a quarter of a litre of red 
wine a day. The Prince Demidoff examines 
the bill of fare, which is written out at the be- 
ginning of each week. As the women go down 
to dinner (after which seamstresses and chil- 
dren return to their homes), they go to the 
office to receive their pay, which now amounts 
to two francs a day, besides their two meals 
and the care given to their children. Thus, 
at the end of each day of nine hours’ work, 
they are certain to receive a pay higher than 
that they would earn alone, without the agony 
and difficulty of obtaining for themselves work 
which, at times, may fail them altogether. 
Indeed, in spite of the many expenses of the 
establishment, it has. already been calculated 
that, from the money obtained py the women’s 
work, there will be a surplus sufficient to raise 
the wages in time to five and six francs a day. 
Even the cook, who receives daily twenty cents 
per head for the two meals, besides providing 
these excellent repasts, manages to economize 
on the sum put into her hands, and what is 
thus saved goes to a fund to aid the workwo- 
men or their children in case of illness. The 
directors buy wholesale the materials neces- 
sary for the making up of flannel articles and 
linen, which constitute the work of the ouvroir, 
which is sold to the retail shops. The estab- 
lishment, in fact, is an admirable working as- 
sociation, begun with the outlaying of a large 
capital, and regulated with a most intelligent 
economy. 








Tue financial slaughter of the gold gamblers 
last Friday was one of the most complete ever 
effected in the history of Wall! street. The par- 
ties who formed a combination to advance the 
price of gold were unable to carry their scheme 
through, and when the break occurred they 
were caught with immense sums on their 
hands, which they had purchased at high 
prices. No man who wishes well for his coun- 
try will regret the downfall of these scoundrels, 
who conspired to destroy public and private 
credit in order that they might add a few thou- 
sands or millions to their fortunes. Had the 
effects of this gold speculation been confined to 
the parties who engaged in it, the matter would 
have beea of little moment, and they could 
have made their battle as they chose, without 
outside interference. But the finances of Wall 
street have an important bearing upon national 
and individual prosperity, and when a few reck- 
less men combine to derange the whole ma- 
chinery of commerce, the American public 
have a right to demand that the conspirators 
should be severely dealt with. Every manu- 
facturer, every importer, every farmer, and 
every mechanic, is more or less affected by the 
condition of the. money market, and the price 
of gold and bonds. Had the bull clique been 
successful, gold might have been carried above 
the figures of the darkest days of the rebellion ; 
there would have been thousands of failures all 
over the country, and the prices of the neces- 
saries of life would have been exorbitantly 
high. There is a law in New York against 
conspiracy, and the gold gemblers richly de. 
serve to have it applied to them. Happily, 
they failed in their nefarious undertaking, but 
their failure does not render them one whit 
less deserving of punishment. 








RECENTLY, while a young man named Mad- 
den was taking a quiet walk on Broadway, he 
was shot through the back by one Hamilton, 
who mistook him for somebody else whom he 





wanted to kill, Hamilton was sorry, but did 





not see how he could be blamed, as he had 
threatened to shoot a certain person on sight, 
and Madden had the misfortune to resemble 
that person. The lawyers say there will bea 
difficulty in procuring an indictment that will 
touch Hamilton’s case, and punish him for his 
carelessness. If this is so, we need a law which 
shall provide for errors of the kind, and in its 
absence, it would be well enough for the judge 
to act just as though there had been no mistake 
in the matter. There was certainly an assault 
with intent to kill, and it should be dealt with 
accordingly. 

Out in Montana they have a way of settling 
this question, by letting the man who is shot at 
return the fire. Last summer, while a gentle- 
man was quietly taking his breakfast at a res- 
taurant in Helena, a pistol was let off a few 
yards behind him, and a bullet went through 
his ear. He drew his revolver and turned to 
fire, remarking, as he did so, that if there was 
to be any shooting, he would like a hand in it. 
After he had exchanged two or three shots with 
his adversary, the latter discovered that he had 
mistaken the quiet gentleman for some one 
else, and apologized for his error. He had 
lost a thumb in the misunderstanding, and the 
stranger thought they were about even. But 
we cannot introduce this mode of adjustment 
of errors in New York, for the reason that 
everybody does not carry firearms as in Mon- 
tana. 








ON SHORE. 
BY MRS. MARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


SLOwLy dies the pensive afternoon, 
Flashing up the sky in one wide gleam, 
Where, dissotving like a broken dream, 

Lies the filmy phantom of a moon. 


Mounting radiance gilds the airy West ; 
Pale the upper sky, and blue and fair; 
All the tall spires melting softly there 

Are caught back and burnished on the crest. 


And one sail far out upon the sea, 
Lost within the fading bank of mist, 
Suddenly by that swift splendor kist 

Starts again to life, to life and me. 


THE EXPRESS MESSENGER. 


BY MRS. HARRIET P. SPOFFORD. 








Two such nights as the one of which I am 
going to tell you can hardly come into a per- 
son’s life, and although everything, as you will 
see, has its compensations, and although an ox- 
press messenger must have many adventures of 
one kind or another, my adventure on that 
night will, I think, increase my chances of a 
safe and smooth passage to the grave very 
nearly in the ratio of infinity. 

We began the night with a railway accident 
at the first of it, the locomotive having become 
disabled at the junction, so that we bade fair to 
be delayed there a good twelve hours’at least, 
as we were the last train up, and there was no 
rol'ing stock at that place. They had just suc- 
ceeaed in removing the injured engine from 
the track when the oil train was signaled, and 
presently it ran in and stopped for water—the 
rest of its way was on the track we should 
have taken but for our,accident. 

Now this little circumstance had seriously in- 
commoced Ben Burroughe and myself, for we 
had charge of the expvess car, and in the safe 
there were valuables that we by no means en- 
joyed having exposed upon the open track, and 
which it was very important should be forwarded 
without delay— among them, besides the 
usual quantity of gold and bonds, being a draft 
of large amount, which, owing to an injury to 
the telegraph line, making it impossible to place 
funds by telegraph, it was absolutely necessary 
should reach its destination without the loss of 
an hour, in order to prevent the suspension of 
an important business house, and the conse- 
quent failure of a dozen smaller ones, It was 
the charge of this draft that made it so urg- 


| ent we should go forward, and so untortunate 


that we were detained, since the gold and the 
bonds would keep, and it was hardly likely that 
anything would happen to Mrs. Marvin’s dia- 
monds, which we were taking to the bank. 
When, then, in answer to our inquiries, we 
were told that the oil train was the only one 
going up the road that night, we resolved to 
have the express car taken on with that, and 
for that purpose had urged the removal of the 
disabled locomotive, and had hurried the work 
ourselves so effectually that the way was made 
clear for us just as the expected train came up. 
As soon as the last engine had coaled and wa- 
tered, she left the oil train, ran up to the junc- 
tion, switched off and ran down to us, and tak- 
ing on our car, returned to her own train. She 
was a magnificently powerful thing, built for 
drawing immense loads over the mountain 
sides, but, with an unusually heavy train of her 
own, our car completed the last ounce which 
her engineer was willing to ask of her, and the 
passenger cars were to remain behind; such 
urgent representations, however, were made by 
the business men on board, that at last, after 
the train was all made up, it ran down and 
hitched on a single passenger-car at the tail of 
the train, and then made ail haste to recover 
lost time. 

I had been obliged to leave the express car 
in order to arrange about our transit, but Ben 
was in charge, and I thought nothing of my ab- 
sence, nor did he, for it was a lonely bit of woods, 
where no people were ever seen, and where no 
one could have calculated on our stopping, and 
neither of us was dreaming of the possibility of 
such a thing as a gang of desperadoes having 
come up on the passenger cars, prepared for 





just such an emergency as this, if indeed it 
were not of their contrivance. It was what is 
called a box-car—the door in the side, that is— 
strong enough to endure pretty rough travel, 
and with but a single means of ingress or 
egress, except the narrow and well-secured 
window. Ben had been swinging himself half 
out of this door to watch the proceedings ahead 
of him, I always blamed Ben a little there ; he 
might have known that one of us was enough 
to attend to that ; but then there had been no 
express robberies to speak of at that time, and 
we were both of us so much concerned about 
getting on, as almost to forget any other con- 
cern, Ben was considered generally a bright 
chap enough, so alert that we used to say that 
if he hadn’t eyes in the back of his head, at 
any rate he could see round a corner ; but he 
must have been bending his head so far out on 
this occasion as to look round the wrong one, 
for I can’t imagine any other time in which 
those fellows got aboard except then, when, all 
the brakemen being off and at the front, they 
could sidle up and sidle in without his hearing 
them in the midst of the confusion and calling, 
and without his seeing them as he swung him- 
self out, looking forward and shouting his ad- 
vice, and when any third parties who might see 
them would of course think it was all right, if 
they thought anything about it, since stepping 
in with the keeper of the car at one side of the 
door, the men must belong to it. 

I ran along beside the car after the new en- 
gine took us, and [ remember remarking then, 
to myself, as I glanced at the closed door, how 
careful Ben was, and that I should have been 
likely to be far less faithful in his place, but 
should have been looking about me a little, at 
the least. The car went slowly down the track, 
the switch was replaced, the engine came toa 
stand just as the brakeman stooped under and 
caught the coupling, then a ringing of the bell, 
a belch of steam, and we were off. I sprang 
upon my car and slammed the door behind me, 
and in the next instant, as if I had fallen upon 
the rails, and the wheels were grinding over 
me, a thousand flashes swept across my eyes, 
and I lay senseless beneath a shock like that 
with which the heavens and earth might come 
together. 

When I opened my eyes at last I was upon 
the floor of the car, hands and feet tied, and 
secured by a strong rope to a staple in the 
side ; I was parched with a sort of fever, sore, 
and full of a great strange ache. What did it 
mean? What was this stir? What were those 
shadows?’ Where was Ben? Directly after- 
ward I saw him sitting upright on the floor in 
the opposite corner, watching, with eyes almost 
starting from a purple face, the deliberate 
movements of two men, who were at work 
quietly picking the lock of the company’s safe. 

vith that I comprehended it all—these' robbers, 
having gotten within the car, had stricken Ben 
down with asingle sharp blow from behind, and 
then had safely bestowed him, and awaited my 
arrival for the same treatment—the fact that 
we were, both of us, well-armed being not of 
the least consequence in that sort of attack, 
where a whole arsenal would have been uh- 
available. As these pleasant gentlemen had 
not been able to burden themselves with a 
burglar’s complete outfit, they were conse- 
quently obliged to pick the safe; and if they 
could only succeed in doing so before we 
reached the next watering station, they could 
easily make off there with such booty as never 
fel! into the red hands of any robbers since the 
buccancers overhauled the Spanish galleons, 

My first emotion, on coming to a clear per- 
ception of the state of things, was one of brist- 
ling anger, a swift and strong determination 
that these thieves were not going to have every- 
thing their own way—a feeling whose force re- 
coiled on myself, when, pulling at the stout cords 
that bound me, I found that I was as powerless 
to stir.as any hill rock-rooted into the earth. 

“Come, now!” cried one of the burglars, 
without pausing in his work, “you keep still, 
d—n you, or I'll lay you out stiller !” 

And as Icould do nothing else, I answered 
him by a torrent of abuse, without in the least 
knowing what it was that I said, but the words 
pouring up of themselves, or as if by an inspir- 
ation of denouncing eioquence. A crack over 
the head with the butt of a pistol silenced me, 
however, for a little while, and when Iregained 
myself, with much the feeling of a prize-tighter 
coming to time, I choked down my wrath and 
said no more, but lay there, with my eyes par- 
tially closed, content to try by easy working to 
loosen the cords till I gould slip some one of 
them free from wrist or foot. My first emotion, 
as I said, was anger at having been outwitted 
and overmastered in this unaccountable way ; 
my next was fear, not bodily fear of further in- 
jury to life or limb than I had already sustained, 
not fear of the thieves, hardly of my employ- 
ers, but of the future—a positive fear of some 
unknown thing, since it was I who had taken 
the responsibility of getting the car transferred, 
and it was I who had left it alone with Ben 
Burroughs, and so made it possible for these 
villains to getin. I tried to shake off the un- 
manly feeling and be rid of it and its unnerving 
influence, by reflecting that I had taken that 
responsibility in the way of my duty, and that, 
if I had not done so, the paper of the firm 
whose draft I carried would have gone to pro- 
test—it would go to protest now, and with a 
vengeance! But then I remembered that the 
burglars must have got on board before the 
transier of the car had taken place, so that 
that made no odds; and it quite set me up 
again. But my elation was short-lived, for my 
mind swung back again to the trouble likea 
pendulum, and the question, what would become 
of the company whose agent I was, rose from 
the darkness as vivid as an apparition. This 
loss, I had no doubt, would be enough to an- 
nihilate them, Why had I neglected to provide 


| the car with an extra guard? And if they 


should for an instant imagine that Ben and I 
were connivers with the burglars! That had 
been what I was fearing! I could have cried 
out in my horror of it now. I saw the old 
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senior look at me with a mild, heart-breaking 
reproach. I saw our Mr. Widégerly’s hair stand 
on end and his spectacles blaze in two sheets, 
and then ghastly visions of the man’s refusing 
te outlast such disaster would return again and 
again, till Mr. Widgerly hanging from a nail in 
the counting-room was a sight I felt absolutely 
sure of seeing if I were allowed to live myself 
and see anything. For my own part, I dared 
not conjecture what was to become of me; to 
be suspected of aiding and abetting these ruf- 
flans was an ignominy that I could not endure 
—if they succeeded in opening that safe, and in 
making off with the property to be found there, 
I hoped with all my heart and soul that I should 
not survive the night. If they did succeed, I 
meant, in the furious state in which I was, to 
taunt and goad them to make an end of me. 
However, they had not yet met with such 
good fortune, when, running at a pretty fair 
rate, we stopped at the next watering-siation. 
A glance passed between Ben and me, and we 
were just on the point of parting our lips for 
one simultaneous shout, when our quick-witted 
captors proved themselves ready for us, and 
two great hands clapped across our mouths 
made the sound gurgie away down our throats, 
It was well for us that they dared not risk the 
report of firearms in that halt perhaps; but 
though presently the steam was let off witha 
din sufficient to @rown all the noises of the uni- 
verse, they kept us within the last limit of suf- 
focation beneath the pressure of their heavy 
hands, plainly preferring to avoid murder if 
might be, not lifting the stiflers till the renewed 
motion allowed them to return to their pre- 


vious occupations, from which they had not yet | 


dared to snatch a moment for gagging us in any 
thorough manner. 

It would have been curious to see then—if 
we had not been devouring with rage—how 
completely indifferent these villains became to 
us—what we considered them, what we wished 
for them, siznified nothing at all; they were 
aware of our opinion of them at the oustet, 
they knew dogs thought illy of them too ; what 
matter? The opinion of some fellow-cracks- 
man as to the neatness of executiun in this job 
of theirs was quite another thing—as for us, we 
were no more to them than fixtures of the car; 


not men, nor messengers, but lumber thrown | 


aside, while they pursued their pleasure. But 
not exactly pleasure was it either ; for, with all 
their dexterous sleight-of-hand, they had failed 
to master the combination of that lock. All 
the. scorn and anger in me bubbled up, and if 
they had pitched me head foremost from the 
car that moment, I could not help crying out as 
I did, * You'll be rich men by morning, at this 
rate, you thieves !” 

One of them turned on me like a hawk. 

“So we will,” said he, with an oath, ‘ for 
you'll unlock that safe |” 

“ Not alive,” said I. 

“T’l) give you one minute to let me have the 
word, d’ye hear? If I don’t have it then, you're 
dead the next, and you can take your choice— 
d’ye hear ?” and he held the muzzle of a re- 
volver at my ear. 

“Blaze away!” cried I. “If you had the 
word, life wouldn’t be worth the living to me, 
this minute or the next either. Fire !” 

I saw, even then, the dark indignation of Ben’s 
face light up like a cloud that the sun strikes, and 
I thought it was all up with me; but before 
the robber could so much as pull the trigger, 
there came a smothered cry from his com- 
panion, and he turned to see the man’s skill 
triumphant, and the safe thrown open, and I 
was forgotten again. 

Considering that not a stiver of all that 
wealth belonged to me, the way in which I felt 
at its unceremonious disposal was a little re- 
markable—it has given me a higher opinion of 
human nature ever since. It was the work of 
the light itself to divide and deposit that gold 
about their persons and into their hand-valise ; 
the bonds they turned over rapidly, having 
plenty of time before them, and such as were 
available they put into their breast-pockets, 
and returned the rest to their original places of 
deposit, as if to say they bore no maiice, had 
no special desire to injure the express com- 
pany further than their protession required, and 
begged that company to consider the affair as 
@ pure matter of business ; afterward, when the 
early completion of their task gave them time 
for a little more reflection, however, they 
changed their minds, and pocketed the whole 
number. They did but a single ill-natured 
thing, so to speak ; it was when, tearing open 
the envelope enclosing what they hoped would 
prove a bank-bill of a handsome amount, they 
found the large draft, of which I have spoken, 
payab.e only to order, and they just tossed it 
down upon the floor, as if, since it could be 
of no use to them, it should be of none to any- 
body else. 

Relieved an atom to see them fail to appro- 


priate this, I was in another fever in a moment; | 


what if it blew away ?—for it was not the loss of 
the slip of paper, since that woud have been 
of small consequence, so much as its not reach- 
ing its destination in season, that I dreaded. 
It fluttered toward me just as I had loosened 
my bonds enough to let me work the back of 
one of my heels upon it, and then I lay with 
that, at least, secure--at all events secure for the 
present. It seemed like a turn of fortune; I 
began to look superstitiously for something to 
hinder their getting off with their gains, when 
all was done. I cannot say that I felt the same 


anxiety concerning Mrs. Marvin’s diamonds as | 


1 felt concerning the draft—for when I saw 
one of the thieves draw forth the case, and let 
out the flash of them, I wondered to myself, in 
spite of my situation, what right had any 
womaar in America to wear fifty thousand dol- 
flars’ worth of precious stones, when her neigh- 
bors round the corner were asking for bread, 


But the men did not stay to lift out the neck- | 


lace with its triple row of splendid stones on 
their black velvet guard, nor to admire the 


granted, and snapped the case together, after a 
single look, and dropped it into the hand- 
valise, and turned quickly to rifle the next par- 
cel with hands whose deftness was something 
wonderful. They were engaged on this ten 
minutes, it may be, before they had completed 
the job after a scientific manner; but with the 
blood bubbling in my veins, and every nerve 
excited, and every unhappy thought pouring 
in rapid insane recurrence acrosg my mind, it 
seemed to me to be a never-ending hour. It 
was done at last, though, and then the wretches 
proceeded to a part of the business for which 
they had no time previously, but which was ne- 
cessary in order to prevent any possibility of our 
giving the alarm at the moment when they should 
undertake to make their escape, and therefore 
they, not very quietly, but very thoroughly, 
gagged us. Then one of the men stepped past 
me, and opened the door of the car to look 
out. A strange lustre streamed in, swamping 
the feeble glow of ourlamp. From where I lay I 
could look out with him, The whole sky was 
ruddy. The man staggered back. ‘* My God, 
Jem !” he cried, ‘ the train’s afire !” 

The map thus addressed sprang up, and 
thrust his head out of the door a brief moment, 
returning soon, and taking his seat again. 

“ What of it?” said he. ‘ All the better for 
us, ain't it? They'll brake up, and drop the 
burning cars, and we'll step out in the muss 
with nobody the wiser.” 

The first man looked out again, and took a 
long survey. When he turned, his face was 
white, 

‘“You forget,” cried he, advancing to his 
pal, as if forgetting there had been a crime in 
| his calendar, ‘‘ that it is an ofl-train.” And the 
| other man sprang to his feet again, but this time 
| like a bolt shot to its socket. 

“ Give the alarm ?” he cried. 

‘* How ?” said the first one. 

True enough. How? The door opened on 

the side, and there was no earthly way of es- 
caping alive from that car until it stopped ; the 
brakeman was on the front platform, and there 
were no lungs that could have made him hear 
heir yell amidst the thunder of the wheels ; 
the first brakeman of the oil-train was stationed 
some distance in our rear, and though one 
pierced the welkin with a cry, it would have 
| reached no human ears, 

Nevertheless, it was presently apparent that 
an alarm had been given, ior after we had 
rounded a sharp curve, looking back, there 
could be seen a row of sparks upon the track, 
| telling that the passenger car containing the 
| business men who had implored to go forward 
had been dropped, together with, possibly, 
some portion of the oil-tanks ; and, as we after- 
ward discovered, the braxemen of the train, 
trusting to the officials at the front to take care 
of themselves, had scrambled one and all, 
heaven only knew how, to the shelter of that por- 
tion of the train ere it was left behind,and we were 
thundering along with the red-hot iron tanks 
and the flames escaping from them in great jets 
that were leaping far up the sky. On we fied. 
Was our brakeman, was the stoker, was thé 
engineer blind? Had they failed to see that 
illuminated sky which I had seen long since 
from the window, and supposed to be only the 
deception of my own bloodshot eyes? Why 
did they not part from this burden of fire ? 
Were they paralyzed with fear? Presently the 
stench about us began to be nauseating, a 
filthy smoke was blowing madly in and out and 
roundabout, and stilling us with the impossi- 
bility of inhaling that hot and rasping stuff for 
breath, the woodwork of the car was hot to 
the hand, the vile and heated alr was more and 
more intolerable, for one oil-tank had kindled 
the next, and the whole long line of them had 
burst into a blaze that streamed a hundred feet 
toward the zenith, with a roar and whistle that 
exceeded the roar of wheels, and rods, and 
cranks. Suddenly there was a jump, and then 
we were flying at a tremendous rate that might 
have made the rails start trom the chairs—the 
conflagration had been discovered at the 
front—-probably in far less time than it ap- 
peared to us—and now the engineer was run- 
ning for dear life, in order to reach a siding, 
possibly, upon which he might shut off the 
burning ‘cars, and leave them to consume 
where they would be out of the way of any 
other train. But we who were in such terrible 
danger had not the wit to see any such ne- 
cessity. Why was this flery trail, with which 
we were flying like a comet on the horizon, not 











vessel having broken in his efforts to free him- 
self; and, understanding me more by my eyes 
than my words, in that deafening din, he com- 
plied. Then crying out close beside my ear, he 
asked me if there were any‘hing to do to save 
ourselves. ‘‘ Only to jump,” said I, and had a 
thrill of satisfaction in the answer, in spite of 
my own share in it, for on one side of us was 
the sheer rock, and on the other the river bank 
of forty feet. Un we dashed, the down-grade 
hurrying us, the heated air we carried cleaving 
the colder air like a wedge, and destroying at- 
mospheric resistance; the mountain side fied 
behind us, lighted up in all its gloomy hollows, 
in which the terrified bear and panther must 
have hid themselves; hill after hill rose and 
fell, the forest ran by like a cloud ; we casta 
horrid glare upon the landscape ; the sky was 
lurid with the flames, which we could see 
double on themselves and stream behind, and 
suddenly lift in one great spurt that threatened 
to wipe out the stars themselves. The heat 
had become an agony. I would have sold my 


soul for a draught of water, a breath of air ;* 


our skins were all but blistering ; the outside 
of the car had charred; any second it would 
break out in crackling little flames, and there 
anend. We shouted, we raved ; no one heard 
us, On we dashed like the lightning round that 
sharp bend, where, if we had been left, the 
down-train would have wheeled suddenly upon 
our fragments to its own destruction—the en- 
gineer judging well what he was about, but 
ignorant of our extremity where we lay past all 
judgment. Now he was on the trestle-work ; 
for him to pause there would be ruin to the 
road, ruin to all who followed him ; we shot 
along it like a shell in the air. We wondered 
why we did not die, and if this was the same 
happy world we had known a day before. The 
agony of our position had become more than 
we could endure ; the car was already on fire ; 
our brains seemed to be on fire with it. Why 
was it that he kept on? Did he think only to 
secure his beggarly engine and the railway’s 
sleepers? Were human lives nothing, nothing, 
that he should career on this wicked flight 
over streams, round curves, through tunnels, 
down mountain-sides, and out on the mile’s 
length of this great bridge, where, indeed, we 
might not pause, and among whose seasoned 
timbers, except for this speed of ninety miles 
gn hour, he could not have ventured with his 
gigantic torch? It shook and swung under us 
like a slack-rope; it flung our thunder back 
upon us; we were bewildered with the noise, 
the terror—fast growing mad—and it was just 
as we struck the solid ground again that the 
man who had first discovered the flames sud- 
denly gave a spring, and was seen no more; 
he must have been dashed to atoms, Perhaps 
we should all have followed—who knows— but 
Ben and I were bound to our stakes, with the 
flames roaring over us, and the man Jem had 
crouched down groveling on-the floor, no 
longer hearing or seeing anything. With that 
I was growing giddy ; we seemed to me to spin 
in one enormous circle; colors of intense 
splendor were dazzling my eyes ; my fear slip- 
ped away, my horror; a happy languor crept 
up my limbs; I was on a cloud—a rain-cloud, 
for streams of cold water were pouring on me ; 
an anxious face was bending over me; my 
cords had been cut ; we were at rest ; no thun- 
der, no motion ; the train had halted ; the fire- 
man had darted on, and set the switch, and it 
had been shunted off on the first siding, and 
we dragged out of our peril, more dead than 
alive, having had, after all, not quite an hour’s 
run in that eternity. 

That night’s experience gave me a good deal 
to think of, and I have come to the conclusion 
that Providence works in a mysterious way in- 
deed. But for the rogues having rifled the 
safe, and emptied its contents into their hand- 
valise, and disposed them about their persons, 
all of which we regained, valuables, which 
there was no time to remove by other means 
after the necessity for removal came, would 
have been lost, and a score of people, with 
their families and dependents, would have been 
hopelessly crushed; while as it was, nothing 
was missed, even the draft of the imperiled 
banking-house being found caught in my shoe, 
And when I look back upon it, since I cannot 
lament the robbery, neither can I find it in me 
to lament the flames that foilowed it, for 
though, to be sure, since then Ben Burroughs 
has not been quite the man he was before, yet 
he will get his own again in time ; but as for 
the man Jem, he was shut off from doing any 





detached? I asked myself, without remembering 
that our car, without any other rear platform 
than the merest buffer to break the shock of | 
meeting, joined so closely upon the oil-train 
that, even had the brakeman in front teen able 
to shin up and clamber over the top, there was 


more mischief in this world, for when they 
lifted him by his shoulders from the burning 
car he had become an idiot. 











not room for him to drop between and unfasten 
the coupling, and the attempt could only end | 
in his being crushed and scorched to death. | 
And then came the fresh horror lest they should 
detach us altogether, engine and tender run- 





Perxe Forte et Durr.—A vast deal of what 
may be called judicial cruelty has been of late years 
removed from the statutary code of Great Britain, 
and prominent among these may be mentioned the 
punishment which was awarded to those who refused 





ning on safely alone, for well I knew what our 
| fate would be then when the car should slow | 
| enough for the burglara to leap away and leave 
| us, bound as we were in that box, that would | 
presently be blazing. When the horror had | 
| worn off its edge I wondered why, indeed, they | 
| did not drop us, and be rid of that pillar of fire. 
| It could hardly have been that they feared Ben | 
|} and me to be sleeping, and so in danger of | 

being destroyed, for they knew we had no busi- 


] 
4 
ness to sleep; it must have been the injury to 


the track, the danger to the downward train— | 


| since we were on a part of the road where only 
a single track was in orJer—the impediment to | 
next day's travel, for on we dashed. 

I had struggled up in the strength of despe- | 
ration to a half-sitting posture, where I also 
could gaze from the door, and to better advan- 
tage than before; the man who had firs. dis- | 
covered our situation, gave me a kick, but I 
did not feel it. The man Jem did, though I 


liquid drops of light in the great solitaires of | of my gag, and, forgetting my enmity, I im- | 


earrings, the clustered radiance of the brooches, 


| fancy, for he came presently and relieved me 


plored him to do the same for Ben, from whose 


to plead. Formerly, when almost every felony was 
punishable with death or forfeiture, persons who felt 


| they had no chance if tried at the assizes, used to re- 


fuse to plead, or “stand mute ” to the indictment, in 
order to escape forfeiture in the interest of their fami- 
lies. But there was a rule of law that no one could 


| be tried unless he pleaded, and in order to make a 
| prisoner put himself on his trial, peine forte et dure 


was invented. In the time of Henry the Fourth it 
was applied thus: “The accused shall be remanded 
to the prison, and laid there in some low and dark 
house, where they shall lie naked on the bare earth, 
without any litter, rushes or other clothing, and 
without any garments about them; and they shall 
lie upon their backs, their heads uncovered, and their 
feet and one arm shall be drawn to one quarter of the 
house with a cord, and the other arm to another quar- 


| ter ; and in the same manner shall be done with their 


legs ; and there shall be laid upon their bodies iron 
and stone, 80 much as they may bear, and more. 
And the next day following they shall have three mor- 
sels of barley bread, without any drink ; and the sec- 
ond day they shall drink thrice of the water that is 
next to the house of the prison (except running 
water), without any bread, and this shall be their diet 
until they be dead.” It will scarcely be believed that 
this precious power was retained in the criminal law 


bracelets, and tiara; they took all that for} mouth a small stream of blood was issuing, a ‘ down to the time of George the Third, 








DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL. 
OnarLorre Cusaman is quite ill in Edin- 
burgh. 
Lavra Keene is to take charge of the 
Chestnut Street T..eatre in Philadelphia, 


Frencu grand opera promises to succeed in 
New York. 

Formosa is being played at two theatres in 
Chicago, and will probably be brought out at a third, 


Tne theatre of Macon, Ga., which has been 
in use some time for the illegitimate drama, has now 
been converted into a barn. 


Ir is said Miss Lydia Thompeon will realize 
$30,000 from her periormance of burlesque in New 
York and Philadelphia, 


Miss ApELAIpE Parnes is a good girl. 
She threw up a three years’ engagement recently on 
account of her father’s sickness. 


M. Durty, now in his seventy-ninth year, 
has written about three hundred dramas and lesser 
works for the French stage. 


A New opera on the story of Joan of Are 
has been written, and is to be produced at the Paris 
Grand Opera, Mile. Nilsson being the prima donna. 


THaALBERG looks as fresh, blonde and ami- 
able as ever. His hands, which are vefy handsome, 
are the smallest of all the great pianists. He 
wears his decorations, 


Bovcicautt fences, shoots, boxes, rows, 
equitates, looks and dresses—all well. He is fifty 
years old, and may be considered good for twenty- 
two hundred and fifty more dramas. 


OrrenBACH has been at Baden-Baden. He 
appeared there as a thin, gray-whiskered little gen- 
tiemap, with a blue velvet coat, comical pinched 
and pink parasol, 


Byron is now. it seems, to be the theme of 
an opera. The dashing and eccentric Countess Rat- 
tazzi is engaged on a new operatic work (words and 
music) of which the celebrated poet is the hero, 


A New opera, by Halevy, the score of which 
has just been obtained from the family of the late 
composer by M. Pasdeloup, is to be produced this 
+ no the Theatre Lyrique, Paris. It is entitled 
“oe oe, 

Tue late Armand Marrast, the famous edi- 
tor of the National, and President of the Deputies 
after the revolution of 1848, is said to have supplied 
Rossini with the most spirited part of the text of 
** William Tell,” 


Ir is said that when, as was supposed, Adah 
Isaacs Menken’s body was transferred from its hum- 
ble res.ing-place in Pere la Chaise, and placed under 
an Egyptian obelisk at Mount Parnasse, the wro 
coffin was taken. Thus, Miss Menken’s wish t 
none but the simplest memorial should mark her 
grave has been unixtentionally carried out. 


Ir is said that Adelina Patti has agreed to 
come to the United States next September, and 
one hundred nights within the ensuing eight months, 
for ten thousand francs in gold cack night. At the 
end of this engagement Patti will retire from the 
stage, and “reside in Paris as the Marquise, and not 
as the Diva,” 








PERSONAL AND CENERAL, 
TENNYSON’s new poem is out in London. 
Wosrtu, the man mantuamaker of Paris, is 

dead. 


_Brsmarcg has twenty-four Orders, and Beust 
nineteen, 


Rosa Sapwnav is the Hungarian girl who 
killed forty Austrian officers. 


Vicrorra’s statue has arrived in Montreal, 
It is fourteen feet high and weighs two tons, 


Prince Napo.ron has traded with Queen 
Isabeila, transferring his estate on Lake Geneva for a 
castle in Spain. 


Evmanve. Cuvurcn, Boston, has invited 
Rev. Dr. Vinton, of Trinity, in this city, to succeed 
Dr. Huntington as recior. 


Ann Gacarta is the great heiress of Mos- 
cow. Her governor is a merchant of Moscow, and is 
worth $75,000,000, 


Tne King of Bavaria intends to celebrate 
the birthdays of Gluck, Mozart, and Beethoven, in 
the Munich theatre, and in grand style. 


Tne King of Denmark owns a beet sugar 
factory which uses je | of his own invention, 
and yields him an income of fifty thousand rix dol. 
lars annually. 


Generat W.S. Hitiyer, of General Grant's 
oo wy ont wee euteget the most intimate friend. 
ship of General Rawlins, purposes writing the lif 
the late Secretary of War. ad — 


Mrs. Myra Bripewern, of Chicago, who 
edits a law journal there, is about to be admitted te 
the bar, She will practice law in partnership with 
her husband. 


Tue only writing extant of Robert Catesby, 
the chief of the Gunpowder Pilot conspirators, tsa 
short dunning letter to his “‘ good cosin,” John Grant, 


Arcnsrsnop Purcett, the oldest Roman 
Catholic prelate in America, has received a very sub- 
— testimonial from the congregations in his 

ocese, 


Mazzint passed, the other day, again 
through Paris, and the police of the French capital 
did not hear of it until he had safely reached Swiizere 
and, 


Grorce 8S. Bennerr, for twenty-eight years 
on the local staff of the Cincinnati Enqutrer, died 
very suddenly on Saturday morning of hemorrhage of 
the lungs. He was in his usual health on Friday, 


Rev. C. H. Doane, who has been traveling 
through our country soliciting donations for the 
American College in Rome, has received up to the lags 
report the sum of $168,002 50, 


+ Tur names of Thomas W. Williams and 
David Jones, who went down into the Avondale mine 
to relieve their companions, and lost their own lives, 
deserve to be honored for their heroism and philan- 
thropy as long as novie deeds are remembered, 


Women in Duxbury, Mass., descendants of 
the Winslow family, possess, among other curious 
relics, the wedding shoes of Cotton Mather’s grand- 
mother, On one of the soles is posted the original 
publishment of her marriage, taken from the church 
door where it was first posted. 


Tue Duke of Genoa, who now seems more 
than likely to get that reserved seat, the Spanish 
throne, is a nephew of Victor Emanuel, and is called 
Preses Ry for short. If elected to the throne, he 
will re thro’ & regency, consisting of Momtpem- 

Serrano Rivero, 
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SPAIN.—-CARLIST PRISONERS ON THE WAY TO THE TOWERS OF SERRANOS, THE CIVIL PRISON 
OF VALENCE. 

















GORSICA.—THE EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH AND THS PRINCE IMPERIAL VISITING THE HOUSE 
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ROLLAND.—~—THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT AMSTERDAM—THE QUEEN AND PRINCE HENRY 
VIS{TING THE EXHIBITION HALL. 'JAPAN,—THE IMPERIAL FLEET ATTACKING THE REBELS AT HAKODADI. 
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THE NATIONAL GRAND LODGE OF ODD FELLOWS HOLDING A MEETING IN ECHO CANON, ON THE PACIFIC RAILWAY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY A. J. RUSSELL. 


Hon. Richard B. Connolly, 
COMPTROLLER OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORK. 


THis gentleman, whose portrait 
we this week present to the public, 
has been for many years identified 
with high official positions, both in 
this city and the State. 

He was born in Ireland, in the 
county of Cork, and is now about 
fifty-four years of age. He came 
to this country when about nine- 
teen years old, and has ever since 
resided in this city. He entered 
commercial life in the employment 
of the well-known auction house of 
John Haggerty & Son, where he 
remained some ten years, and was 
afterward a clerk in the Custom 
House, where he had charge of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Subsequently 
he was for several years discount 
clerk in the Bank of North America. 

The first political position to 
which he was elected was that 
of County Clerk, to which he was 
elected by a large majority in 1852, 
and re-elected in 1855. In 1859 he 
was elected to represent the Sey- 
enth Senatorial District of this city 
in the Senate of the State, and dur- 
ing that term served with ability 
on several of the most important 
committees. At the breaking out 
ef the late civil war, Senator Con- 
nolly was among the foremost of 
the vast number of Democrats who 
rallied to the support of the Gov- 
ernment. In a speech delivered in 
the Senate on February 19, 1861, 
he made use of the following elo- 
quent and patriotic language : 

‘T feel that an emergency so vast, 
a ruin so terrible as that now pend- 
ing over the land of my adoption 
and most grateful love, demands at 
the hands of every patriotic man, 
whether Republican or Democrat, 
the sacrifice of his personal asperi- 
ties, prejudices or opinions of a 
partisan nature, in order to save, 
reconstruct and perpetuate that 
Onion to which we are all indebted 
for the unexampled prosperity of 
this country in all its material rela- 
tions, and the public recognition of 
our glorious though infant flag 
among the proudest nationalities 
of the earth.” 

In the fall of 1861, Senator Con- 
nolly was re-elected by a handsome 
majority to represent his district 
for another term. 

In 1866, he was elected to the 

. position, which he now occupies, of 


HOR, 





RICHARD 


B. CONNOLLY, COMPTROLLER OF NEW YORK CITY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY BRADY 


Comptroller of the city of New 
York, a position of the greatest 
importance and responsibility, 
holding, as he does, the key 
to the strong-box containing the 
vast revenues of the city and 
county. In this high trust, Comp- 
trolier Connolly has given general 
satisfaction, and has acquired the 
confidence of his fellow-citizens of 
different shades of public opinion, 
We-do not remember to have heard 
any imputation whatever as to ‘the 
administration of the office since it 
has been held by him.. He is pos- 
sessed, moreover, of a vigorous in- 
tellect, excellent administrative 
abilities, and, though deficient in 
the advantages of a classical edu- 
cation, is a fluent and able speaker. 
He possesses a power of adaptabil- 
ity, a genial disposition, and a vein 
of pleasantry, which render him a 
welcome companion in every class 
of society. 





ODD FELLOWS’ EXERCISES 
IN ECHO CANON. 


One of the most picturesque 
scenes ever witnessed in the United 
States was the devotional exercises 
of the National Grand Lodge of 
Odd Fellows, in Echo Cajfion, on 
Sunday, September12. The breth- 
ren of the order were on their way 
to San Francisco, Cal., to attend 
the convention, and, with two 
exceptions, jevery State in the 
Union, and many of the European 
countries, were represented in the 
services. There was a deep s0- 
lemnity in their worship. The 
walls of the vast amphitheatre in 
which they assembled towered one 
thousand feet above their heads. 
The locality was wild and weird in 
the extreme, and the large party, 
stepping abruptly from the noise of 
the train to the refreshing quietude 
of nature, appeared awed. by the 
sublimity of their situation. And 
when all were assembled within the 
cafion, and the Grand Master 
opened the services, the scene was 
one of unusual brilliancy. 

Echo Cafion, the scene of this 
memorable lodge meeting, is loca- 
ted about four miles northeast from 
Echo City, on the Pacific Railway. 


It is thought the subscriptions 
in behalf of the widows and orp of 
the men who perished in the Avondale 
coal mine will exceed a quarter of 4 
million of dollars. 
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‘FRANK LESLIF’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





A HEART CRY. 





BY HOWARD GLYNDON. 





Onty lay your hand in blessing 
Kindly on my stricken head; 
Kiss my weary eyes and forehead 

And the lips to sorrew wed. 
So—I ask no more, my darling! 

With my head upon your breast ; 
If I slumber, do not wake me— 

I am weary and would rest, 


And i tell you where to lay me, 
When I’m fallen sound asleep, 

That my,rest may be untroubled, 
Long and dreamless, still and deep— 

Where the maiden violets waken 
To the kisses of the rain, 

Bear me, ia the dawning springtime, 
The freed prisoner of pain ! 


Where the young moss looks the greenest. 
And the trees stand thick and tall, 
And you hear the murmurous music 
Of a hidden waterfall ; 
For I think I shall sleep sweetest 
In the old woods, cool and dit, 
Nature’s being blending round me 
In one grand perpetual hymn. 


When upon my careworn forehead 
Rests the seal of endiess peace, 
And my mute lips smile in blessing 
For that day of glad release— 
When I’m lying, with drooped eyelids, 
Heedless of the morning beam 
Lignting up my lifeless tresses 
Strangely, with its living gleam— 


Then, remember but my sorrow, 
And my strong, exceeding love; 
How with flery pride and passion 
Long my woman’s nature strove. 
If I’ve wronged you, think how deeply 
Late repentance pained my soul ; 
When the love I sought to martyr 
Went beyond my weak control ! 


Oh! forget my faults, my darling! 
Let all bitter memories £0; 

Thinking, with a Christ-like mercy, 
How I loved and suffered so ; 

That a passionate heart was broken 
By a fate so incomplete, 

All its life-tide, warm and wine-like, 
Ebbing faintly at your feet! 








MY ADVENTURE. 


BY SAMUEL BIRCH, LL.D., BRITISH MUSEUM. 





Some years ago I was attached to the Medi- 
terranean fleet, and duly embarked at Ports- 
mouth on H. M. S. Lapdog, destined tor Lisbon, 
the winter rendervous of the squadron. Dur- 
ing those months of cold and storm, a portion 
of the fleet always lies in the Tagus, to protect 
British interests and look after the independ- 
ence of Portugal and the weitare o1 the Iberian 
Peninsula ; it is also close at hand for Gibraltar. 
80 a certain number of pennons are usually fly- 
ing in the Tagus amongst our good friends the 
Portuguese. We had a fair voyage over the 
Bay of Biscay, one of the most troubled seas 
I ever knew, and tossing about like water be- 
witched ; and all craft, light or heavy, feel un- 
usually lively under the influence of its vagaries ; 
but it did not long detain our cruise, and we 
soon entered the Tagus, canvas spread and 
bunting flying, and passed the castle of Belem. 
After the usual exchange of marine courtesies 
with the shore, and discharging the official 
quantity of powder in sulphurous salute, we 
were at length dropped into our moorings, and 
the officers and crew landed to enjoy the diver- 
sions of Lisbon—its bull-fights, theatres, and 
sights, or stroll about the town and markets, 
cheapening fruit, or purchasing at the shops 
what was required, or imagined to be, for our 
pleasures or necessities. There is not a great 
deal to tempt the stranger to expend much at 
Lisbon. But the ever-moving crowd, the pic- 
turesque costumes, the Moorish features of the 
Portuguese, and the fine city which has re- 
vived from that hideous shake the earth gave it 
in 1755, attract his attention as he rambles 
amidst it. A bluer heaven and a brighter sun 
calls every pulse into full play, and heart and 
soul are alike intoxicated with the novelty of 
the scene, and thrill at the gluwing sky and 
sparkling views around. 

1 had a friend and companion, Lientenant 
Flicker, a young and dashing oflicer of nearly 
the same age, height, and build as myself. But 
he had dark hair and eyes, and late service In 
hotter climes had tanned his complexion, while 
mine was as fair as a girls. We could not 

bly be mistaken at daytime, but at night 
was possiole, and finally we were, as you 
shall hear. Flicker had a strong touch of the 
dare-devil about him, and no slight contempt 
for Spaniards and Portuguese, which he was 
not chary of expressing in terms by no means 
flattering ; but the natives only stared and 
grinned as he abused them over oranges and 
melons in his native tongue, to them unknown, 

Now, Lisbon is not to be considered the safest 
place to walk about in at all hours of the day, 
and is often very dangerous at night. Each 
hour the guard turns out and marches down 
the streets, but after the police and troops have 
passed, the thieves and rowdies return, and 
stilettos and pistols are not unfrequently used 
in the frays which ensue. So Flicker and I went 
armed with pocket-pistols—for there were no 
Colts or revolvers in those days—and we car- 
ried a pistol in each pocket. This was a very 
Necessary precaution in traversing at dusk the 
narrow streets, where the stranger often finds 
himself surrounded by doubtful characters, or 
may have to encounter the dagger of the assas- 
ain, The Portuguese are very jealous of ladjes— 








not very pretty ; although brilliant Gotaplexions 
contrasting with dark half and eyes, combined 
with delicate hatids, small feet and well- 
turned ankles, coming from their Orienta) blood, 
art by no means scarce amongst them. The in- 


') tellectual acquirements of the ladies do not 


equal those of our northern belles. Accom- 
plishments such as needlework, embroldefy 
and music, with lives of saints, and novels trans- 
lated from the English and French, are their 
= acquirements ; but then the tender 

ion is more than usually tumultuous in 
the bosoms of the southern fair. They are very 
impressionable, and a glance or a word lights up 
the dormant flames that lie lambent in their 
breasts. Jealousy, on the other hand, prevails 
to a great extent amongst the men, and it is 
dangerous to arouse it by any innocent free- 
dom—which may cost a life. This is a good 
price to pay for a smile, kiss of the hand, wave 
of the handkerchief, or any other act of youth- 
ful levity ; but it is sometimes paid, and the 
incautious stranger must indulge in no flirta- 
tions with the Juanas or Marias, unless pre- 
pared to run all risks, 

The officers of the fleet are, however, always 
welcome, and well received in Portuguese s0- 
ciety, and soirées alleviate the dullness of a life 
in port, which, while it lasts, would otherwise 
be as tedious to a middy as to a blue-jacket. I 
had brought out with me letters of introduc- 
tion to Dom Alvaro Decastro, head of one of the 
oldest Portuguese families, who resided in the 
Rue de San Francisco ; and soon after my ar- 
rival, when the usual sight-seeing had been ex- 
hausted, it occurred to me it would be desirable 
to make the Dom’s acquaintance, as he might 
be of use to me during my stay in the capital. 
As yet I had not seen him at any of the parties 
tc which I had been invited. He was colonel 
of the regiment of Cacadores, and had for- 
merly distinguished himself under Wellington 
in the War of the Peninsula. At the fight of 
Busaco, the Cagadores had held their own 
against the French, and checked the fiery Gaul, 
covering the rear as the British retreated. Col- 
onel Decastro had been wounded in the action, 
He had shown great gallantry and daring at the 
time. He was said to be a great friend of the Eng- 
lish, and admired them as soldiers. The colonel 
lived, however, a very retired life with his wife 
and one daughter. Such was the information 
obtained by me in the circles of polite society 
at Lisbon. I resolved if possible to see him, 
and started one day in full nniform. to satisfy 
all the punctilios that he might require, taking 
my credentials wiih we, and demanded per- 
mission to pay my respects to the Dom. At my 
entrance to the house an old man servant, whose 
name I afterward discovered to be Pedro, in- 
quired my name, and object of my visit, and it 
was not till I had satisfied his curiosity by the 
application of a dollar to the palm of his hand 
that he could be persuaded to announce my 
name to his master. I was at last admitted to 
the honor of an interview. Colonel Decastro 
was about fifty ; rather short, square built, thick 
set, with a soldier-like look, and dark piercing 
eyes, that seemed to penetrate the very soul. 
His hair had partly turned gray, but his form 
was still erect, and his address frank. 

“So you come from England?’ said he. 
“How are my old friends and comrades in 
arms—Captain Smith, of the Rifles, and Major 
Tomkins, of the Dragoons ?” 

“They are well and flourishing, colonel, and 
send their best remembrances. The major 
bade me tell you that he hopes you will pay a 
visit to him in our island, and accept an invita- 
tion to his house in Yorkshire.” 

* That is not possible—at present, at all events 
—and latterly I have determined to spend my 
time in retirement.” 

“The major, sir, had heard of your reluct- 
ance to leave Lisbon, but told me to urge you 
all in my power to pay a visit, however short, 
to England.” 

“No, no! Many thanks for my friend’s invi- 
tation, but here I must stay at present. The 
political horizon is sti)l gloomy. and it is a sol- 
dier’s part to wait and be ready to serve his 
country if required. | You will dine with me 
to-morrow, and I will introduce you to my wife 
and daughter.” 

“ With thanks, colonel.” 

Next day, at the appointed time, I went to 
dinner. Pedro, the old valet, opened the door 
and let me in, giving, as I thought, an ominous 
shake of the head, although I could not con- 
ceive what it boded. Did the old follower think 
that the British heretic was a bad acquaintance 
for his master, or was he afraid that the sus- 
ceptible heart of the daughter would be carried 
by storm ? I pondered for a moment or two 
over the oinous shake of the head, and, al- 
though not naturally suspicions, it seemed to 
me that the man’s manner was strange. The 
colonel’s wife was a middle-aged Portuguese 
lady, with a certain dignity of manner, but 
with nothing remarkable to distinguish her 
from any of her countrywomen. But the 
daughter, Juana! Nature had showered on her 
with a prodigal hand all the charms of a south- 
ern belle, the dark hair, flashing eyes, peach- 
like bloom of countenance, and the exquisite 
form. The deeper emotions of the soul, which 
are suppressed by our colder natures, were de- 
picted in all their light and shade on her 
charming countenance. Fatal gift of sensi- 
bility, presaging so much unhappiness to its po- 
sessor ! 

To return, however, to the dinner. There 
was a small but select party—General Mendoza, 
Captain Pinto, and one or two long acquaint- 
ances of the family. I was seated next to Ju- 
ana, and, fascinated by her beauty, talked al- 
most exclusively to my fair companion, ex- 
changing only now and then a passing remark 
with the other guésts. The scenes visited, the 
music most admired, the events of the day, 
were all passed in review. - Time flew unper- 
ceived, and after dinner Juana sang to the 
piano some of the best pieces of Mozart and 
Rossini, and I joined her in one or two duets. 
Although my heart was not irrevocably lost, it 
appeared to me that Juana was imbibing deep 
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draughts of that siren passion, Her blushing 
cheek and brightening eye announced that 
the stranger was ceasing to be indifferent to 
her. I felt that matters were going too far, 
and that we were getting into deep water, so I 
became rather more reserved, and conversed 
more with the other guests. Night had ad- 
vanced ere I bid adiew. Juana’s hand quivered 
in mine, as I took leave, and mine trembled 
also as it gently pressed hers. As I left I gave 
old Pedro, who accompanied me to the door, 
another dollar. 

‘“‘T thank your excellency’s munificence,” said 
Pedro ; “it is not often that we see here such 
generous yisitors ; but beware——” 

“Of what, Pedro?” I replied. “Is there 
any danger in these quarters ? besides, I always 
carry my best friends along with me when I 
visit strangers.” 

Hurrying down to the quay, I found the boat 
there, with the ruddy Mr. Parker and the boat's 
crew waiting for me, and Flicker, who was also 
on shore, but as time was up and Flicker did 
not appear, we pushed off for the Lapdog, 
where I soon sunk into a balmy sleep and rose- 
ate dreams. After this I became a frequent 
visitor, when I had leave on shore, and was re- 
ceived with true Portuguese hospitality, which 
allows a guest to stay all day with its host, and 
does not limit itself to a formal dinner or 
state ball. One day I received from England a 
parcel of music containing a selection of the 
best new songs, which were intended as a pres- 
ent for Juana, Before leaving I entreated her 
to accept them. Her mother alone was present 
at the interview, and gave her consent that 
Juana might receive them from me. We played 
and sung together some of the old familiar 
songs and national airs. Juana’s charming 
voice and impressive style were heightened by 
what was evidently a rising passion. It wasa 
dangerous flirtation, and my conscience accused 
me that it was a cruel one, as I was not prepared 
to offer either my hand or heart in return. 
When we parted, carried along by the excite- 
ment of the interview, I took her hand, raised 
it gently to my lips, and kissed it respectfully, 
Blushes sufftsed her cheeks, tears sprang to 
her eyes. The new roll of music was left un- 
opened on the piano. I gave, as I left, old 
Pedro the dollar, as usual on each visit, and re- 
ceived the general reply : ‘‘ May the Virgin pre- 
serve your excellency! Beware how you pass 
the corner of the street that leads down to the 
quay. A thonsand thanks for your generosity.” 

These perpetual warnings became to me ra- 
ther a source of mirth than alarm, and, “ All 
right Pedro ; never fear !” I replied ; ** my com- 
panions are with me. See, I have a pair of 
loaded pistols.” 

I introduced one of them to his acquaintance. 

It was some time before my visit could be re- 
newed, many extra duties having devolved 
upon me, owing to the illness of some of the 
other officers. Flicker had fallen ill of fever, 
and many days elapsed before he became con- 
valescent. He looked at death’s door, even 
then, and there was a constant pallor on his for- 
merly bronzed cheek. At length he became 
sufficiently well to go on shore, and, accord- 
ingly, one fine afternoon we started with a 
boat’s crew and young Parker for the quay. 
Flicker was desirous of seeing a bull-fight, so 
we parted, and off he went to_see the insti- 
tution. 

These fights, I must observe, are very blood- 
less affairs in Lisbon. The animals are ex- 
hibited by a private manager, and, as it is not 
his interest to destroy stock, after a sufficient 
amount -°f torment, worry and playing about 
has been performed by man, horse, and beast, 
with one or two hairbreadth escapes, to satisfy 
the spectators and repay them the price of their 
admission, the principal actor, the bull, is 
driven careering down the streets to his stall. 
As the streets are very narrow, and the bull is 
not in the best of tempers, the foot passengers 
clear right and left into the doorways to let the 
lord of the meadow pass. The bulls some- 
times scare very respectable persons, and on 
one occasion when I was present, as they 
charged down the street, a venerable Freyre 
uttered a wild scream, dashed up an open door to 
the first floor. and fell into the arms of a buxom 
dame of forty, who, alarmed at the noise, had 
opened the door on the staircase to see what 
was the matter. 

Arrived at length at Dom Decastro’s, Pedro 
let me in, but looked more than usually 
serious, with an undisguised air of anxiety on 
his countenance, As I entered the drawing- 
room, a still more chilling reception awaited 
me, The mother rose with anger in her looks, 
Juana’s cheek grew alternately crimson and 
white, and a passion-shower of tears and sobs 
burst forth. 

“Is this the way,” said the mother, “ you 
English beliave? Is it true, is it honorable to 
treat in this manner the illustrious families of 
Portugal ?” 

“In what manner, madame? Nothing to my 
knowledge has either been done or said by me 
derogatory to the honor of your family.” 

“| shall acquaint the colonel with your pro- 
ceedings,” she continued; “and a Decastro 
knows how to avenge the insults offered to his 
daughter.” 

* Juana knows,” I exclaimed with animation, 
“that my conduct to her has been that of a 
gentleman, and that no word has ever passed my 
lips than what was most respectful and kind.” 

“It is this, sir, of what Icomplain. Do you 
see this piece of music?” she exclaimed, hold- 
ing out the well-known song of Juanita, at- 
tached to which was written, “ Amelia Brown, 
from her affectionate husband, James Brown, 
R. N.” “ This is the way in which you behave ; 
you gain the affections of our daughter, and 
we then find that you are a married man !” 

Here Juana gave a hysterical shriek, and fell 
fainting to’the floor. I hastened to raise her 
up, but her mother interposed. 

“Leave, sir, for heaven’s sake—leave, sir, the 
house into which you have brought so much 
sorrow. Oh, my poor child, Juana, what 
grief and anguish you mustendure! But do 





not think, young man, that this shall pass either 
forgotten or forgiven. Leave, I tell you, at 
once !” 

“By all that’s sacred, madame, although I 
am James Brown, I am not at present married, 
The music Is not my gift to Amelia. My affeo- 
tion for your daughter never exceeded that of 
a kind friendship, much as I admire her !” 

‘Enough, monster !” shrieked the mother; 
“leave—leave !” 

Here Pedro came in, and, finding that all at- 
tempts to pacify the mother were in vain, an¢ 
that I was not permitted to aid in the restora- 
tion of Juana, I slowly and reluctantly left the 
room, completely overcome by this untoward 
event, owing to a piece of music, destined for 9 
cousin, having been accidentally sent with the 
other in the roll. As I parted; old Pedre 
looked up, shook his head, and said in an 
undertone : 

“The assassin is hired.” 

“What do you mean, Pedro ?” 

“Why, this: that fellow Lopez, the assassin, 
has been sent for by my mistress, to dispateh 
you as you go down to the quay ; 80 look out 
for your life. Good-by, your excellency, and 
my best thanks—for you will never come back 
again,” said he, as I slipped a small gold piece 
into his hand. 

“You know the friends that accompany me,” 
said I, clicking and raising the hammers of 
both pistols; ‘either Lopez must be quick ata 
blow, or he will lie till the dogs of Lisbon pick 
him up. How does he look ?” 

‘‘He has a long face, scarred on the right 
cheek, and a cast in the left eye, your ex- 
cellency.” 

“T shall remember him if I meet him; so 
farewell, Pedro.” 

The shades of evening had begun to fall, so 
keeping my pistols on full cock for any emer- 
gency, I threaded my way down the narrow 
streets leading to the quay. Curiously from 
time to time I peered in the faces that I met, 
to see it any corresponded with Pedro’s deserip- 
tion of the bravo, and I listened eagerly tor the 
stealthy footstep which I expected, resolved, 
however, not to be taken unawares, To keep 
a sharper lookout, I kept the middle of the 
streets, prepared to exchange the courtesy of @ 
shot with any one who might rush out of the 
doors on either side to attack me. No one did 
60; the passers-by were much the same as 
usual, and quietly pursued their way; the 
course was almost ended, and I blamed myself 
for giving creGeace io such false alarms, Just 
before I emerged from the last street I heard a 
well-known voice calling to me: “ Brown 
Brown, old fe'low! just wait a moment tilt 
can catch up to you. Confound these plaguy 
streets! they are as narrow and crooked as 
their inhabitants.” I stopped for a moment to 
let Flicker come up. Two men suddenly step- 
ped out from an adjoining wine-shop; both 
rushed at Flicker, and one stabbed him in the 
breast with a stiletto. Flicker took outa pistol 
to have a shot at the ruffians, but reeled before 
he could fire, and fell, and the two bravos at- 
tempted to rush past me down the street 
Quick as thought I pulled out both pistols. one 
in each side-pocket, held them at the level, 
scarcely raised, and as the villains passed, 
pulled both triggers. Both shots took effect; 
one of the villains yelled, and fled past in the 
obscurity of the night, but was evidently 
wounded. The other attempted to escape, but 
staggered a few paces, and fell on the side of 
the street. The whole neighborhood was soon 
in commotion ; there was a call for the police, 
but as they were not forthcoming at the mo- 
ment they were wanted, I proceeded to poor 
Flicker, who was lying insensible in the middle 
of the street, and unable to speak. Dispatch- 
ing an idle little vagabond, with the promise of 
a reward, to the boat lying at the quay, I 
waited the arrival of Mr. Parker with the blue- 
jackets, ‘‘Here, Mr. Parker,” said I, “help 
me to carry Lieutenant Flicker down to the 
boat, and then let us see what is to be done in 
this affair. As no one claims the Portuguese, 
had we not better take him, sir, also to the 
Lapdog, in order to investigate the matter? If 
we let him lie here, the rascal will escape the 
punishment he deserves, and the police declare 
they cannot find out the offender.” 

“Just so. Here, boys, after Mr. Flicker is 
safe, come up again for this fellow. I will 
take care that no one removes him.” 

He was sensible, and turned ashy pale at the 
colloquy, for he saw that he could not escape. 
I proceeded to load my pistols in the presence 
of a gathering crowd. There were many 
scowling faces around me, some of whom were, 
perhaps, disposed to interiere, but the arrival of 
the boat's crew, armed, soon dissipated any 
illusions on that head, The villain Lopez, for 
such I found him to be, opened his eyes, but 
could not stir, and was safely borne down to 
the boat. With our two wounded we pushed 
off, unmolested, and arrived on board the Lap- 
dog. I reported the circumstance to the com- 
manding officer, and was ordered under arrest 
till the Portuguese authorities had been com- 
municated with. In the meanwhile Flicker re- 
covered, but Lopez died.of his wounds, after 
making a confession to the police, on board the 
Lapdog. His wound was too serious to admit 
of his removal to prison. Some days after, a 
signal was made by H. M. 8. Cracker, com- 
manded by Lord Howard de Willesden, who 
hoisted his flag on board that three-decker, de- 
siring Mr. Brown to be sent on board. I was 
accordingly sent on board, and, hurried to the 
admiral, who was seated in his cabin. As soon 
as he saw me Lord Howard de Willesden said: 

“Mr. Brown, the Portuguese police have 
examined this unhappy business, and confirm 
your statement that the would-be assassin is 
one Juan Lopez, employed by a member of the 
Decastro family, with whom you were on visit- 
ing terms, for the purpose of killing you. He 
was hired on account of a love affair. The 
police exonerate Colonel Decastro from all 
knowledge of the circumstance. How came 
you to know the man’s name and purpose ?” 
“| was informed, my lord, by one Pedro, the 
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confidential valet of the family, ahd so took all 
tions in my power.” 

“Strange that the valet should betray such & 
secret, Mr. Brown. You, ‘no doubt, must have 
been very liberal to him in your gifts.” 

“T gave him a dollar, my lord, ¢véry visit.” 

“A dollar, Mr. Brown! that Was, indeed, ex- 
travagant for this part of the world. Why, the 
assassin Lopez oniy received half a dollar for 
his services, A dollar would corrupt half Lis- 
bon. You will return to Portsmouth, sir, by 
the next Wail, and join the North American 
squadrop.” 


AUNT THOMPSON’S STORY. 


——— 








Ir was a hot and sultry day, near the middle 
of June. The roses were in full bloom, and the 
gentle summer wind wafted into the sitting-room 
cooled my fevered brow with its refreshing 
breeze. I had been sitting here for some time, 
tin the recess of a window, over which wild 
roses and various other kinds of creeping vines 
were growing in great abundance. But as my 
gaze wandered from one objeet of interest to 
another, they came in contact with the arbor, 
in which I had spent so many happy hours, 
This arbor was a very nice place ; it contained 
a few nicely arranged seats, and was almost en- 
eased in trailing vines and tall trees, which, to 
my mind, seemed quite a romanti¢t place for 
lovers to meet in. 

I gay lovers, for we were lovers, Edward and 
X; and had been so ever since hood. Our 
homes were nearly opposite each other, sepa- 
rated only by a short meadow. And many a 
moonlight night have we wandered to that ar- 
bor, or across the meadow, with only the heav- 
ens above us andthe bright earth below to listen 
to our plighted vows. 

Edward was poor, and I rich. These were 
the only objections that my father could possi- 
bly find to prevent our marriage. Edward's 
father was the captain of a ship, and spent 
most of his time at sea. But he was not an 
economist ; and, therefore, Edward, if he ever 
married, must be a penniless husband, 

This night was the saddest one that I had 
ever yet experienced. We were to part, Ed- 
ward and I, perhaps for ever, in the old arbor. 
We met just as the shades of twilight were 
gathering, and remained there for many long 


hours ; but we must part some time; and so | 


sad was that parting, I fainted away. 

I know not how long I remained there after 
Edward’s departure. I oniy'remember that I 
felt one burning kiss pressed upon my lips, and 
one last embrace; all the rest seems like a 
dream, When my conciousness returned, I was 
completely astounded at finding myself in the 
arbor, so late at night; but, much to my re- 
lief, the events of the previous evening came 
back to my shattered senses. 

Hastily rising, I managed to crawl to bed un- 
suspected by any of the household. While 
there, I called to mind the last words of my be- 
loved Edward: ‘“ You must be sure to write to 
me, dearest, and confide to me all your little 
trials and mishaps. A sailor’s life, at best, is a 


very disagreeable one, but I will write to you | 


all the same. Give me, as a token of your love, 
one of those bright curls, so that, when a 
gloomy or despondent day comes, I can look at 
it, and it will help me to bear my disappoint- 
ment.” 

“Oh, Edward, can I ever forget thee” I 
sighed ; and for a whole week I went about, as 
it were, like one in a sort of dream. 

For three years, I received letters regularly 
from Edward, containing naught but love and 
nonsense. But suddenly they ceased, and a 
dreaded evil was fast creeping over my heart. 

“ What can it mean ?” I often said. “Surely, 
Edward has not forgotten me, for I could never 
forget him !” 

But still the long-looked for, long-expected 
letter never came. 

About three months afterward, I happened 
to pick up an old newspaper, and while care- 
lessly running over its contents, I found some- 
thing that startled me. Itwasthis: ‘A Ship- 
wreck.” Oh! how those two short words thrilled 
through every fibre of my heart. The vessel 
proved to be the one that he had sailed in. 

Great was my grief, and day by day I grew 
thinner. My life seemed now only too long; 
and I often wandered down to the arbor and sat 
in our old accustomed seat, vainly trying to im- 
agine that Edward was still near me, murmur- 
ing those words of love that he had always 
been wont so freely to use. Often, in my lonely 
wanderings, the face of Edward, pale and 
ghost-like, seemed to haunt me ike some dim 
spectre that I could barely distinguish in the 
distance. 

My father had now accumulated great 
wealth ; and accordingly, I had any number of 
suitors for my hand in marriage. A young gen- 
tleman from a distant county, who was very 
wealthy, had lately moved into our neighbor- 
hood, creating quite a sensation, as he took the 
heart of every young lady there by storm. To 
tell the truth, everybody spoke of him in the 
highest terms. 

I met him several times at parties, and by 
his great attention and numerous other little 
services he showed that his preference had 
fallen on me. He proposed; but constant to 
the love that I bore Edward, I refused. When 
my parents heard of this they were indignant 
at me for having refused one of the best offers 
that any girl might ever expectto have. My 
father, whom I had always believed good and 
kind, soon showed me the hidden traits of his 
nature, and became cruel and harsh ; and, one 
day, he showed me the room I was to occupy, 
saying, at the same time, that I must either 
marry Reginald Bertram, or be confined in this 
room, never seeing any one, and never appear- 
ing in society. 

After a month of this kind of treatment, I 
thought it best to submit. An elegant bridal 
outfit was soon prepared for me; and I went, 
with a sad heart, to the altar, there to be joined, 


only by mere form, as it then seemed to me, to 
the man that I had long not only disliked, but 
really despised. 

A deathly silence prevailed throughout the 
church ; and, just as the minister, in low, sol- 
emn tones, had begun the marriage scrvice, he 
was suddenly stopped by the sound of voices 
without, and two stout police officers entered, 
and clasped a pair of handcuffs on Reginald’s 
arms, He turned toward his almost wife with 
a face as pale -as the gloves he wore, and de- 
manded of the officers what this was for? 

Oh, you know !” was the answer. 

Then turning to the congregation, he ex- 
plained to them the cause of his arrest : he was 
charged with the crime of forgery. I immedi- 
ately swooned away on hearing this, and re- 
membered nothing until I was brought back to 
life; when who should be bending over me, 
breathing the tenderest of love’s own thoughts, 
but Edward, my long lost Edward ! 

After I had somewhat recovered, I was con- 
veyed to my father’s residence, accompanied by 
Edward ! 

* Dearest !” he mufmurfed } and then I knew 
his voice, and was satisfied, It brought afresh 
to my memory the incidents of that scene in 
the arbor so many years ago. 

“Dearest love, will you be mine? I have 
‘heard of this crual story ; it was all foul play.” 

A few murmured words, and a tighter clasp 
of my hand, was the only answer ; and, just 
one month after that, we went on our happy 
bridal tour. 








Excursion of the Californian Pioneers. 

Soon after the completion of the Pacific rail- 
way, the Californian Pioneers’ Association pro- 
posed an excursion to the Atlantic States. The 
association includes many of the old settlers of 
California, most of them having gone there in 
1849. They are popularly known on the Pacific 
coast as Forty-niners, and to be @ Forty-niner in 
California is to be a patriarch. 

The proposition for an Eastern excursion was 
favorably received, and on the 10th of Septem- 
ber the party, comprising about two hundred 
persons—ihe Pioneers and their families—left 
San Francisco for New York. They arrived in 
| the latter city on the 24th, and most of them 
| put up at the Astor House. 
| They came East in a single body, but it is un- 
| derstood that they will return Westward sepa- 
rately, or just as may be convenient to each 
| individual. Our illustration represents the ar- 
rival of the party at the Astor House, 

Among the members of the party are James 
McClatchy, President of the Sacramento Asso- 
ciation, Californian Pioneers, and Editor of the 
Sacramento Daily Bee; Albert Leonard, Tax- 
Collector, Sacramento ; James W. Caffroth, At- 
torney-at-Law and ex-Senator, and lady; Cap- 
tain J, 8. Ellison, a veteran of the war of 1812 ; 
J. F. Houghton, ex-Surveyor-General; N. 
Slater, State Printer, and lady; Charles D. 
Carter, First Vice-President San Francisco Pion- 
eers, lady and sons; Dr. 8. R. Harris, ex-Mayor 
San Francisco ; William Martin, Secretary San 
Francisco Fire Department; Monroe Green- 
wood, Superintendent Fire Alarm Telegraph, 
San Francisco, lady, sister and child ; Lorenzo 
Hubbard, Surgeon United States Army; David 
Norris, Foreman Daily Bulletin, San Francisco ; 
Charles B. Hensley, Nurseryman and Orchardist, 
San Jose; H. A. Schofield, Proprietor Gazette, 
San Mateo, Cal. 











Laying the Nicolson Pavement in New York. 


For several years there has been a sharp 
war among the pavement inventors, but none of their 
productions have stood the test better than the Nicol- 
son, which supplies all the essential requisites of an 
artificial roadway. 

Though there are many important requisites of a 
good pavement, there are two which are paramount 
to all others, and constitute the chief consideration, 
whatever be the material employed, These are, flat 
survace and a sure foothold. Of course it is not dim- 
cult to procure, of itself, a flat surface when wood is 
employed ; but to procure such a surface and yet 
provide sure foothold is a combination of requisites 
more difficult to tain; except by the Nicolson 
method, or by slicht Modifications of it, Large quan- 
tities of it have been put down in all our large cities, 
and there will be about three million square yards of 
the Nicolson pavement laid down this year. It has 
stood the test in Chicago and Milwaukie some twelve 
or fourteen years, and is said to be highly popular 
with those who have traveled overit. In all places 
where it has been put upon streets parallel to those 
paved with other styles, it is observed that the team- 
asters and carriage-drivers almost invariably resort to 
the Nicolson in preference. On level streets the Nicol- 
son pavement forms one of the most delightful drives 
imaginable, and to the lover of fast riding there is no 
better place for him to exercise his stecds than upon 
this roadway. 

Our illustration gives a view of the work of pntting 
down the pavement, and though located in Fourteenth 
street, a similar scene can be witnessed in a score of 
places all over the great city. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE ILLUSTRATED 
EUROPEAN PRESS. 

Recent Exercises of the Russian Fleet. 

About a year agé Vice Admiral Boutacow, com. 
mander of the Russian squadron in the Baltic, organ- 
ized a new method of attack for naval vessels, which 
deserves the attention of all naval authorities, Six 
gunboats have been constructed on the new principle, 
with an external belt, as well as with a bastion of 
fascines, mounted on a stand of wood and cordage— 
an extraordinary agrangement, the operation of 
which may be seen In the engraving, which repre- 
sents the joust between two of these vessels at a late 
review. The aim of the belligerents was to butt each 
other in the most awkward possible angle, All the 
captains in the service are expected to qualify them- 
selves for this strange kind of combat, which is an 
exciting sport, and must greatly try the nerves of the 
crews engaged, 

The Imperial Visit to Corsica. 
The Empress Eugenie and the Prince Imperial of 





France, during their recent three days’ sojourn in 
Corsica, were received with popular demonstrations, 





both at the town cf Bastia, where they landed, and in- 
Ajaccio, the capital, The house at Ajatcle now 
shown as the birthplace of Napoleon L, is not actually 
that in which he was born, but another house, ex- 
actly resembling it in construction, built on the site 
of the original mansion by the mother of the great 
warrior, During an insurrection of the Oorsicans 
against the French Government, in 1793, in which 
the Bonaparte family refused to join, the building wag 
burnt down, and its inmates were driven into exile, 
These facts, however, do not deter the loyal French- 
men and women from pointing out the present build- 
ing as the veritable one in which the first Emperor 
was born, 
The International Exhibition at Amster- 
dai 1 a 

The opening of the international éxhibitioni at Ams 
sterdam, Holland, on July 15th, with the festivities 
common to such occasions, was noticed in our last 
issue, A general view of the exhibition in the Palais 
voor Volksvlijt is now presented, The Dutch ex- 
hibitors occupy the middle space, the remainder being 
divided amongst those of Great Britain, Prussia 
Belgium, and France. An interesting featnre of the 
exhibition was the visit of Her Majesty the Queen of 
Holland, and Prince Henry of the Netherlands, who 
subsequently honored the exhibition by distributing 
its awards; A full report of the exhibition will be 
repared for thé British Parliament, by order of the 
foreign Office, 
Carlist Prisoners on their Way to the 

Towers of Serrano: 


In our last issue we alluded to the termination of 
the Carlist insurrection in Spain, and gave an illus- 
tration of one of the final scenes—the attempt of a 
party of prisoners to escape while on their way to 
prison, Of the many insurgents captured, a large 
number have been set at liberty, and no inconsider- 
able force imprisoned. It is probable that these also 
will be released before many weeks. Our present en- 
graving represents @ squad of prisoners being 
marched to the Towers of Serranos, a Very strong fort- 
ress of Valence, 

The Funeral of Henri Leys, at Antwerp, 
Holland, 


The interment of the late Henri Leys, the very emi- 
nent painter, at Antwerp, Holland, on August 31, 
was accompanied with all the honors paid to a king. 
The whole population of the city withdrew from busi- 
ness pursuits, and by theif presence testified their 
affection for their deceased countrymafi. The public 
buildings were profusely draped with black, atid the 
funeral ceremonies were conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Cercle Artistique of Antwerp. Our en- 
graving represents the arrival of the funeral-car at 
the Communal Church at Berghem. 

The Japanese Imperial Fleet Attacking 
the Rebels at Hakodadi. 

The town and seaport of Hakodadi, Japan, situated 
at the southern end of the island of Yesso, has been 
for some time in possession of a prince in rebellion 
against the Mikado. He had been expelled from 
several positions on land, and lost the greater part of 
his fleet, till, at the time of the engagement which 
forms the subject of our illustration, he had but three 
ships remaining. The Mikado’s fleet consisted of five 
ships, including the famous iron ram Stonewall, a 
vessel well-known to the Americans during the war. 
The engagement occurred on June 8th, and after a 
short but severe conflict the insurrectionists retreated 
to the outskirts of the town, and made their escape 
as soon as darkness stopped the fighting. 








THE GOLD SPECULATION. 


Tue usually stormy precincts of the gold 
brokers were, on Friday, September 24, the scenes of 
unprecedented commotion, Throughout Wall and 
Broad streets, in the Gold Room, and in the Stock 
Exchange, the excitement was intense, and when 
darkness came it terminated as furious a financial 
battle as was ever witnessed, Fortunes were made 
and lost in an instant, the price of gold fluctuated be- 
tween wide extremes, and banking establishments of 
age, experience and high reputation fell before the 
monetary whirlwind. Ifthe excitement in thestreets 
was intense, that in the Gold Room was perfectly tu- 
multuous, The board opened at ten o’clock, with 
gold at 150, Atcleven o’clock an advance was made, 
and the fight of the day commenced in earnest. 
There was a Babel of tongues, fists were shaken men- 
acingly, yells, screams, and threats of personal vio- 
lence rang throughout the closely-packed room, and 
were caught up by the crowds without the building. 
From 150 the premium jumped to 16244, and the con- 
test between the bulls and bears became furious, 
The bears refused to sell to the bulls at any price, 
while they favored each other with sales at nearly 
thirty per cent. below the enormous quotations, 

The crisis was reached when Albert Speyer, a leader 
among the bulls, threw among the mob the tempting 
offer of 160, Such a bid, coming from a dealer known 
to be fully responsible, startled the whole room, and 
for a few moments no response was made, But be- 
fore the thunderstruck auditors could regain their 
equipoise, James Brown, an equally well known 
broker and agent, offered to supply Mr. Speyer’s 
wants with one, two, three, four, and up to five mil- 
lions. The latter amount was promptly accepted. 
fhe prompt acceptance of this bid, While the bears 
were selling to their own crowd at 135, gave the bulls 
renewed confidence, 

Harsh words passed between men usually calm, 
and excihement and anxiety kept pace with the pulse 
of the gold barometer. The fury was at the highest 
point, The bulls seemed more firmly united than 
ever, There was a waver, a flut'er ako the lines, 
and then the remor came that the Government had 
ordered Messrs, Duncan, Sherman & Company to sell 
thirteen millions of gold, It fell like aghunderbolt 
iuto the ranks of the “clique.”’ Men bowed before 
the siorm like reeds in a gale ; and down to 130 went 
the market, It subsequenily rose, but at the close of 
the fight stood 133, 

When the rumor of the Government's interference 
was received, one broker grew wild; and charged 
some unknown person with an attempt to assassinate 
him. His ravings were so violent that his friends, 
fearing he was insane, had him sent home in a car- 
riage. It is certainly not to be wondered at if many 
brokers go crazy after jhe trying scenes of the day, 

Our illustration represents the scene in the Gold 
Room, the little fountain wiih the bronze Cupid being 
the principal point of concentration, The telegraph 
operator who manipulated the wires communicating 
wiih five handred brokers’ offices was kept unusually 
busy during the entire day, and was frequentiy com- 
pelled to delay the quotations in consequence of the 
fearful heais to which the wires were subjected. 








MARSHAL JOSEPH H. TOOKER. 

Te Marshal’s office has attained a promi- 
nence during the past six months greater than ever 
before. It is a place where citizens and strangers can 
go to obtain justice against the crowd of swindlers 
that infest tue city, and without waiting for the tedi- 
ous routine of the police courts. Hardly a day passes 
without a complaint that somebody has been de- 
frauded by hackmen, money-changers, or the numer- 
ous proprietors and attaches of oroide jewelry shops. 
It is the Marshal’s duty to see that money thus ob- 


| tained is . 
his behalf. The present chief of the office ig 
Joseph H. Tooker, @ native of this city, and now im 
the shirty-ninth year of his age. He is above the 
mediuit height, slim, but well proportioned, has @ 
high, expansive forehead, clear blue eyes, which give 
no evidence of tts physical trouble of near 
ness ; light hair, and 4 full, light-colored beard. He 
was a pupil of old public school No. 7, but a 
like twany successful men, from a printing office, 
At one time he contributed humorous letters to the 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette, over the nom 
plume of “John Bolivar ;’’ has written articles for 
various newspapers 4f@ magazines, and is now con- 
nected with one of the leading New York dailies as a 
special writer. He was first a 
before his partisans by a series of ar 

ous political letters over the nom de plume of 
Widow Rogers,” which he furnished the New York 
Atlas. He was for a number of years one of the 
schoot officers of the Thirteenth Ward. For the past 
fotit years he has been identified with the well-known 
copper house of Jones, Tooker & Co., 244 South street, 
and established for himself an enviable reputation, 
and we predict for him a bright and successful fu- 
ture. During one month he caused to be returned 
to complainants the sum of nine thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-seven dollars, and the very mention 
of the name of Marshal Tooker ts dreaded by the law- 
less, and serves as a preventive to erime. 


: 








NEWS BREVITIES. 


Tur lemon and lime crops of Florida are 
this year pronounced a total failure. 


Twe railroad debt of Illinois sums up $35,- 
000,000. 

Vatvaste diamonds are said to be found 
by prospectors near Gafneville, Ala. 


A Frame house on Central avenue, Cincin- 
nati, was destroyed by fire on the 22d inst. Three 
young boys, named Montag, were burned to death. 


J. Rosse Browne is no longer in the diplo- 
matic service of the Government. He has been so in- 
formed by the Secretary of State. 


Tere have been radical demonstrations 
and Carlist riots in various parts of Spain within the 
past fortnight. 


Tre King of Portagal ‘is now the most 
prominently spoken of candidate for the vacant seat 
of Spain. 


Sprcre is flowing westward. One hundred 
thotigand@ dollars in gold, directly from the Bank of 
England, Was received in this city a few days ago. 


Snarks, notwitlistanding the lateness of the 
season, are said to be quite at home in our northern 
waters, A fellow eight feet log was caught off Long 
Wharf, New Haven, a few days ago. 


Two hundred thousand white men are de 
clared to be engaged this season in the cultivation of 
cotton in South Carolina, That State will yield this 
year, it is thought, about fifty millions of pounds. 


A VENERABLE trio of brothers were seer 
walking on Boston Common a few days ago. They 
were John, Charles and Lewis Tappan — the once 
noted abolitionists—and their united ages counted 
two hundred and fifty-four years. 


Tue Naval Observatory expedition, sent out 
at the expense of the Navy Department to Siberia to 
observe the eclipse of the sun, has returned to San 
Francisco, They report, in consequence of cloud ob- 
scurations, a heavy failure. 


Durie a thunderstorm at Yarmouth, N.B., 
on the 2ist of September, a house was struck and 
fired by lightning. The inmates, consisting of a man 
and woman and bed-ridden girl, were killed, The 
house and its contents were consumed, 


Tur Catholic Church has published a re- 
script directed against the shoemakers’ society of St. 
Crispin. Those connected with it, belonging to the 
Church, are hereafter to be refused absolu- 
tion, 


Tue Peabody Institute of Baltimore hag 
received another munificent donation from its founder, 
He presented its trustees on September 22d with the 
additional sum of $400,000 for the erection of a 
and the establishment of an art gallery. 


Tue climate of Tennessee must possess re- 
markable sanitary qualities, Thus, the West Tennes- 
see Whig of last week says : “A negro man who was 
split open with an ax at Trenton, a few weeks since, 
is recovering, though slightly paralyzed on one side,” 


Durtne the latter days of August, severe 
shocks of earthquake, previously predicted by an as- 
tronomer of the name of Faib, have been experienced 
along the line of the Peravian coast. In one da 
ae shocks, some of them heavy, were eé 
enced, 


Tur Democratic party held their State 
Convention at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 22d inst, A 
State ticket was nominated, the present Administra- 
tion denounced, and the proposed Fifteenth Amends. 
— ” the Federal Constitution declared anti-demo- 
cratic 


Tue following inscription is on a tombstone 
in San Diego, Cal, : “This year is sakred to the mem- 
ory of William Henry Shaken, who came to his death 
being shot with Colt’s revolvers—one of the old kin 
brass mounted —and of such is the kingdom 
heaven.” 


A rumor prevailing in London that a fault 
had been discovered in the French cable, the Times? 
cliy article contradicted it, There is no faalt in the 
cable, said this exact writer, “ only a peculiarity has 
been observed at one point, that is declared to be in- 
compatible with complete perfection.” 


Tue Indians of the plains are said to be pro- 
gressing rapidly on the road to civilization under the 
gentle but persistent guidance of the Friend’, The 
warriors of the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, Kiowaa, 
Apaches, Camanches, ecic., will wash their faces 
before long and go on the peace-path, 


Tuere is a female foundling in St. Louis so 
beautiful that the person having the care of her is 
overwhelmed with offers to adopt her. He has there- 
fore decided to put the infant up at auction, and sell 
her to the highest bidder, the money to be placed in 
bank at compound interest for her benefit, and to be 
paid to her when she reaches the age of eighteen, 


Tue press of Madrid is greatly excited over 
a supposed belligerent note transmitted to the Serrano 
Government by Minister Sickles, in which it 1s said 
he intimated that the President of the United States, 
unless Spain consented to recognize Cuba as an inde- 
pendent power, would be necessitated to recognize 
he Cubans as belligerents. The Spaniards are de- 
sirous of measuring swords with “los Yankees /” 


Autuptine to the Byron scandal, the Utah 
Daily Register declares that at Salt Lake City the 
aposties, preachers, bishops, elders, priests and teach- 
ers of Mormonism do even worse things than Mrs, 
Stowe charges upon Lord Byron, It = high officials 
marry nieces—their own brothers’ daughters, and 
even two of them at once—marry half sisters, mo- 
thers and daughters at the same time, and even alg, 
tera of the whole biood, 
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CLOSING SCENE IN‘“‘LEAH THE FORSAKEN,” NOW BEING 


SCENE FROM: “LEAH.” drama, and the manner in which it has been | at 


Ovr illustration represents the closing scene | brought out. Miss Bateman is a favorite wher- 
of this. very attractive drama, in which Miss | e@ver she has appeared, and her en I 
Kate Bateman has made herself famous in both | 20w promises to be a brilliant and highly suc- | had th at wanus 
| ats of rowb 


cessful one. 


it The utmost hilarity prevailed, 
and the excitement waxed stronger as the tubs 
pushed and rolled and jammed against each 
other. The accidents of the day, which were 
confined to the upsetting of the unwieldy tubs, 
eased rather than dispelled the pleasure of 


1D 


England and America. The play has been ef- . { ¢ 
fectively produced at Booth’s Theatre, and the |oftubs. The interest, as well ae the merrimer inc 
TUB RACE AT GOWANUS BAY. | of the day, centred in the tub race, and seldom | the occasion. The prizes were one cabbage and 


crowded houses which greet it nightly are an 


evidence of the public appreciation of the | have the policemen participate 


On Monday, September 20th, the policemen 


{TUB BACE AT GOWANUS BAY, BY TMZ MEMGERS OF 1 HE SCULH BDA VELIN POLICE FOR! 


iin a more ex: | one bushel of potatoes. 


» SEPT<MBER 201B, 1569. 
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FRUIT TREES IN AUTUMN. 


Tae thousand blossoms on the tree 
‘ Have perish’d from the sight, 

Except a small variety, 
And they have changed their plight. 

Unsightly pulps they now appear, 
Beneath the leafy lair, 

Yet, changing with the atmosphere, 
The Autumn’s fruit is there. 


The downy peaches, glossy plums, 
The apple’s ruddy streak, 

Which, quaffed as wholesome cider, comes 
In roses on the cheek. 

Yet oft the fructifying moon, 
And oft the sun’s caress, 

And chilly morn, and heated noon, 
Prepared their ripefulness. 


Ah, how like Man! What blossoms fall 
In infant charms to death ; 

And change is ever over all 
That draws extended breath. 

Like bud and blossom, youth and age, 
Matured by changeful times, 

A better quality e 
For more congenial climes. 








The Hidden Treasure. 


BY EDWARD 8. ELLIS. 


PART II. 
OHAPTER VII. 
From the Journal of Florence Woodland. 


SaTurpay, October—. I had a strange call 
last evening. Mr. Smith, a ministerial-looking 
gentleman, who is an old friend and acquaint- 
ance of father’s, came to the front door at quite 
@ late hour, and inquired who of the family 
were at home. 

Father was away to Meltonville, and doesn’t 
expect to get back uniil this evening. When 
informed of that, he asked to see me. 

When I came in, I found him looking over 
my album. He proved to be very polite and 
entertaining, and after several inquiries regard- 
ing the health of father and myself, he began & 
general conversation, in which he showed such 
learning and information, that I was as much 
delighted as surprised. He has traveled from 
one end of the country to the other, and when 
I expressed some wonder at his cause for doing 
80, he admitted that he had been a spy for Gen- 
eral Grant during the war, and he related a 
number of his adventures in such a manner 
that I listened, like one charmed, for fully two 
hours. 

Then he made some reference to Frederick 
Weldon, and complimented him so pointedly— 
all the time looking keerly into my face—that 
I am sure I showed considerable embarrass- 
ment. He interested me greatly in the old 
playmate of my childhood, for whose talents 
and nobleness of character I always held the 
highest respect. Indeed, he brought him so 
prominently before me that I dreamed of him, 
and singularly enough, it was as my plighted 
husband. Strange! 

All this time he held my album in his hand, 
now and then looking casually init. Finally, 
he remarked that he observed a beautiful piece 
of penmanship, but the words were in a lan- 
guage which he did not comprehend. 

Upon looking over his shoulder, I saw that 
he had it opened at the place where Sefior Al- 
manaz had written, under my name, the well- 
known quotation from Don Quixotte : 

“4 ella no la llega Elena, ni la aleanza Lucre- 

nt ostra alguna de las famosas mujeres, que 
viéron en las edadas pretéritas, griega, latina, 6 
barbara.” 


“If the sentiment is as beautiful as the pen- 
manship, it is creditable to him ceriainly.” 

I translated it, ‘She is unexcelled by Helen, 
unrivaled by Lucretia, or any other heroine of 
ages past, whether Grecian,” etc., etc., remark- 
ing, at the same time, that it was distasteful to 
me to repeat such hyperbolic flattery. 

He then leaned toward the lamp, scanned it 
very narrowly, glanced through the book in ap 
indifferent manner, and laid it away. A few 
incidental inquiries regarding my “nban friend 
followed, and then he bade me good-evening, 
apo for having remained so long. 

In recalling the interview, I find that it leaves 
one name in my thoughts—Frederick Weldon. 

Since his departure from Somerville, I had 
almost lost sight of him ; but I now see him as 
he was when a boy—handsome, talented, and 
chivalrous. He it was who carried my books 
to school for me; who drew me on his sled ; 
who helped me in my lessons; who was re- 
spected by his teachers, and loved by his play- 
mates; who carried off the first prizes, and 
who bore his honors so modestly that none felt 
envy, but rejoiced in his success. 

He it was who was the means of saving the 
child of the Widow Elsington, when her house 
burned down, and there was no man who dared 
to climb through the fire and smoke to the blaz- 
ing room. I can see him now, when he was 
only a boy, as he held the little one in his arms, 
“and made his way over the flaming roof to the 
ladder, while we all shuddered, and held our 
breath in an agony of fear. 

But, what does this mean’ Surely my pen 
is wandering strangely—my mind must be still 
more out of its usual course. 





CHAPTER VIII. 
From the Journal of Adolph Squirrek, Detective. 
Wepnespay, October —. Eureka! I have 
it | the broken thread has been found and joined 
together. Suspicion has become conviction, 
and a great obstruction is cleared from my 
path. 
Events have crowded each other in such 
ee that several days have passed 
I could find time to take my pen in 
hand, and for some time I have been a sort of 
comet on its travels, 









I found Florence Woodland a charming lady, 
and I can comprehend how a young volatile 
fellow like Weldon should lose his heart en- 
tirely in her presence. The emotion of love, 
except in an incidental way, doesn’t come 
within my province, yet it was no mistake of 
mine when I say a lurking fondness for the 
young man displayed itself during our inter- 
view. There is a clear field for him, the only 
danger being that of an ardent admiration for 
the handsome Cuban, Almanaz, upon jhe part 
of the young girl. 

This admiration was unduly magnified, as I 
discover from the private journal of my friend, 
who finally gets the suspicion that the sefior is 
a detective working to accomplish the same 
ends with myself. If the black-eyed foreigner 
is such a character, he has thus far managed 
effectually to conceal it from me. 

Upon reaching Brampton, I sat down and 
penned a few lines to Mrs. Weldon, purporting 
to come from her son, but on second thought I 
concluded to destroy the note, as I can see, 
from the shape matters are taking, that it 
would seriously embarrass my plans. Much as 
I regret it, I fear the parent must undergo 
great agony in order to assist us in the recov- 
ery of her child. 

From Brampton I reached Cornwall late on 
Saturday night. On Sunday, as is generally my 
custom, I attended divine service, and rested 
and thought. 

Fred Weldon has not been missed yet, and 
several weeks may pass before his disappear- 
ance will attract the notice of his friends, ex- 
cept from the fact that it is known that he isa 
marked man. 

The only method of extirpating this gang is 
by organizing a vigilance committee, and the 
moment is close at hand for doing it. There 
must come a sudden gust, a whirlwind—that 
like the firing on Fort Sumter—that will set the 
community on fire—their passions must be 
roused to the fever heat, and these men must 
be hunted like wolves. 

This will end the Mulligan gang, as they are 
generally known, but it will not reach them all 
—it is my work to add the finishing touches. 

Feeling dissatisfied with the survey I made of 
Devil’s Creek, I visited the place again on Mon- 
day. I passed several hundred yards up and 
down the stream, but discovered nothing out of 
the way, and did not even get a glimpse of my 
quondam acquaintance, the burlesque farmer. 

But as I climbed up one side of the railroad 
bank, a tall man did the same on the other side, 
directly opposite, and coming face to face, I 
recognized my gorgeous friend, Sefior Almanaz. 

The man was plainly surprised at seeing me 
here, and showed some embarrassment. As we 
have never been on very intimate terms, he 
merely lifted his hat, and walked down the 
railroad, while I took the opposite course to- 
ward Cornwall. 

Reaching my hotel, I found a letter shoved 
under my door, which must have been placed 
there while the sefior and myself were explor- 
ing the mysteries of Devil's Creek. 

It contained only a few lines, but these were 
to the point : 


“Mr. Smith is hereby warned that his errand 
in this part of the country is understood, and 
that if he remains three days longer his fate 
will be that of his friend Weldon, and all others 
who make the attempt that he did.” 


This letter gave me great consolation, for it 
proved conclusively that Fred Weldon is alive, 
and is held somewhere as a sort of hostage. to 
be used in some contingency. 

The time has come to strike ! 





CHAPTER IX. 


THurspay, November1. When the town of 
Cornwall rose this morning, they found the 
fences, houses, gate-posts, and every available 
place, covered with the following flaming post- 
ers : 

CITIZENS, AROUSE !—The time to strike has 
come! No man is safe! Crime stalks on every 
hand! Our brothers are murdered — unless 
checked, it will soon be our turn! You all 
know what murders have been committed dur- 
ing the last few months. Frederick Weldon 
has been spirited away by the Same red hands, 
and Mr. Smith, his friend, has been warned that 
if he does not leave the country his fate shall 
be that of their other victims. 

Citizens! the Mulligan gang have put the last 
feather upon the camel’s back! We have borne 
this too long! Let us band together, and swear 
not to stop until these wretches are hunted from 
the face of the earth ! 

All in favor of organizing a vigilance com- 
mittee for the purpose of going to work, will 
meet at the Town Hall, this forenoon, at ten 
o’clock. 

The excitement is at the fever heat; the 
whole town is boiling over; lips are pressed, 
brows are knitted, curses are muttered, and I 
see there is going to be practical results from 
this piece of strategy. 

Everybody is furious ; everybody is raging 
that this has gone on so long. Itis a dangerous 
thing to rouse the mob-spirit of the American 
people, for when once aroused no one man 
can control it. 

Each one is mad at his neighbor and mad at 
himself that they have been such cowards as to 
permit all this. If I should go on the street, 
and attempt to say a word in favor of the Mul- 
ligan gang, I would be torn limb from limb. If 
the outlaws have any friends, let them beware, 
for the murmuring I hear on every hand is the 
subterranean warning of a Stromboli. 

The first outburst has already taken place. An 
jo man was are vegetables on the corner, 

when a savage-looking feilow began bartering 


with him. The farmer was so full that he could 
not avoid making a reference to the all-absorb- 
ing theme of the outlaws and posters, where- 
upon the stranger gave utterance to an oath 
and said the Mulligans would soon settle all 
who had a hand in this business, 





The words were scarce out of his mouth, 


s 


| 


when the farmer struck him a fierce, sudden 
blow, and at the same instant a shout was 
raised that he was one of the outlaws, Ina 
twinkling a crowd were swarming around him, 
all yelling for his death. He struggled des- 
perately, but, finding it useless, he started to 
run. He was fleet of foot, and might have 
made his escape, had he not been felled by a 
stone hurled at him. Before he could rise, he 
.was cet upon, and ten minutes later he had a 
rope round his neck, dangling from the sign of 
the hotcl where I was stopping while in this 
town, 

I went down and took a look at him. He 
proved to be the farmer, with the hoe on his 
shoulder, that I encountered the other day at 
Devil’s Creek, so there is the satisfaction of 
knowing that the mob made no mistake in their 
victim, 

Long before the hour of ten o’clock, such 
seething multitude had gathered around the 
Town Hall, that it was plain that not a quarter 
of them couid enter it. No one knew who had 
put up the hand-bills, and seeing that the crowd 
needed a directing mind, I mounted a barrel, 
and shouted, ** Fellow-citizens !” 

In an instant every eye was upon me, and I 
heard the question, ‘‘ Who is he ?” repeated a 
score of times, in as many seconds, Had any one 
whispered at that moment that I belonged to 
the Mulligan set, my life would not have been 
worth a rush. 

‘*T am the Mr. Smith mentioned in the hand- 
bill,” I shouted, and instantly there fell a hush 
upon them, and they were all my friends, ‘It 
is I who have been warned to leave this coun- 
try, under pain-of being put to death.” 

I then began a harangue which would have 
delighted Tom Marshall in his palmiest days. 
I pitched into the Mulligan crew, after the style 
of Parson Brownlow, of Tennessee, and said 
that every minute’s delay was a day’s strength 
for these outlaws ; that by this time they had 
learned of what we were doing, and they 
would be prepared for us ; that we were already 
marked men, and if we didn’t kill them, they 
would kill us, 

Heavens! how that last remark had fired 
them up! It was like a torch thrown into 
& powder magazine. Men were darting hither 
and thither, in search of arms. I called upon 
them to elect their leaders, and not to go it too 
blindly. Before I knew it, they vociferously 
demanded that I should be their captain, and I 
consented, because there wa3 no avoiding it, 
although there wasn’t a man of them who had 
ever seen me before, except casually during the 
few days past. 

The engineer of the train, whose whistle was 
heard at the depot, was ordered to wait fifteen 
minuics until the vigilance company was ready, 
and upon repairing to the station, over a hun- 
dred armed men, many of whom had been 
veterans in the war, followed me, while others 
tramped along in the rear. 

I teok a hundred with me, and ordered the 
engineer to stop at the spot where the late 
mail robbery occurred, and let us out. 

Those who could not go with us would not 
remain behind, and there must have been 
several hundred who followed along the rail- 
road, on foot, behind us. ‘ 

In the centre of the woods the train slack- 
ened, and disgorged my men. We were some- 
where near the retreat of these outlaws, and 
were fully resolved to smoke them out. 

It was known that the way to reach them was 
to follow up the creek, which led into the 
swamp, but at this point we found ourselves 
somewhat at a disadvantage, as we had no 
boat, and I learned from one of the men, a 
daring young scout, who a few days before 
had explored the place at night, that the cabin 
in which they lived was upon a small island, 
only accessible by water. 

The fever, which had maddened my men 
since morning, had had time to cool by this 
time, and I had them under considerable con- 
trol. I had appointed two lieutenants, the first 
of which was Belknap, the scout referred to, 
and the other a comrade, both of whom, it was 
evident, were very popular among their friends, 

While we were discussing the best manner to 
overcome our disadvantage, an unlooked-for oc- 
currence brought the solution. 





CHAPTER X. 


SUDDENLY a small boat rounded a curve in 
the creek, in which were seated two men, with 
a negro rowing. I had not even seen them, 
when shouts were excitedly uttered by half my 
company, and as many fired a volley into the 
canoe. 

Almost at the same instant Belknap leaped 
into the water and swam to the boat, the in- 
mates of which it was safe to say, were riddled 
with bullets. 

Upon towing it ashore, the two white men 
were found stone dead, but the negro still 
breathed. Understanding that they were from 
the island, and seeing that he could live but a 
few moments, I leaned over him, and asked 
him whether the Mulligans were at their cabin, 
but the faithful fellow shook his head, and re- 
fused to answer. I then aske:i how many were 
there, but he could not be caught. Then I put 
the most important query of ali: 

‘Ig there a young man held prisoner there, 
or do you know whether your men have any 
such person in their power anywhere, or 
whether they have killed such a man within a 
few days ?” 

He looked earnestly at me a few moments, 
and then opened his lips to speak. He did 
utter something, but I fatied to catch it, and 
ere he could re; at the words, he died. 

Here were three members of the Mulligan 
gang, counting the one lynched a few hours 
before, and omitting the negro, who were 
already killed, and a fourth “ poor Tom Borie,” 
secure in jail, so that my friends were disposed 
already to look upon the work as half done. 

Two plans of procedure were now discussed. 
One was to go back to Cornwall, and procure a 





small cannon, with which to bombard the 





island from the shore, a proceeding which 
would incur no personal risk upon our part, 
and at the same time be attended with sure 
results, The second plan was to go ahead, 

In support of the latter it was argued that 
there could not be more than four or five men 
upon the island at the most, and what little 
risk there was to run in capturing them was 
not to be considered. 

So the latter was agreed upon, and we began 
swarming and tramping up the marshy bank of 
the creek, Belknap keeping somewhat ahead 
of us in the canoe, on the lookout for danger, 
and ready to apprise us of anything that might 
be descried. 

The bodies of the two outlaws and negro 
were allowed te lie on the shore, near where 
they were shot, “Let the dead bury the dea,” 
was the thought of each, “ for we are after the 
living.” 

It was a long tramp up the creek, and at 
times I thought we should be compelled to give 
over the effort of forcing our way through the 
swamp ; but we persevered, and after making 
several turns, Belknap held up his hand asa 
signal that he descried something. 

Paddling cautiously back again, he an- 
nounced that the island was just ahead, but 
there were no signs to be seen of any person 
upon it, 

“‘ That amounts to nothing,” said I; “if they 
were there, of course they would take pains to 
conceal themselves.” 

“T am ready to make straight for the island,” 
he replied, “if half a dozen will go with me.” 

The whole hundred were ready, and, as 
leader, it never would have done for me to re~ 
fuse, although there is no question about the 
rashness of this blind proceeding. 

So I took my seat in the canoe, with five 
others, which sank it down to its gunwales, 
and Belknap headed straight toward the 
island. As we skimmed lightly across the 
smooth lake, I am sure each one in the boat 
was reflecting upon the fact that we could not 
have made ourselves finer targets for those upon 
the island. 

But as rod after rod was passed, and we 
neared the great focus of all this commotion 
which had spread out over the country for 
months past, and the same silence continued, 
it began to look as though our expedition was 
destined to be a great surprise. 

I motioned to Belknap to use his oars si- 
lently, and he did so with great skill. We had 
soon approached near enough to gain a correct 
view of the island, which was oval in shape, 
and covered, so near as I can judge, a little less 
than an acre of the lake. 

Down to the water’s edge grew a rank, ex- 
uberant vegetation, resembling the tropical 
luxuriance which I have seen in the Carolina 
swamps; but there were no trees, and we 
could barely discern the outlines of the cabin 
roof, where those famous outlaws had made 
their home. 

A silence rested upon the scene, which was 
made more impressive by the faint wash of our 
canoe against the current, and the soft ripple 
of Belknap’s oar. 

None of us spoke. ll seemed to hold their 
breath in the intensity of expectation. A mo- 
ment later the prow softly touched the green 
bank, and we stepped out like phantoms, 

The Rubicon had been crossed, our bridges 
were burned behind us; there was no retreat, 
and if Dick and Jim Mulligan, with their two 
desperate companions, were there, a fight was 
inevitable—a fight that was to be “to the 
death.” 

Realizing this, we carefully examined our 
rifles, and then headed, by myself, moved 
stealthily toward the cabin. 





CHAPTER XI. 


As stealthily as shadows we advaneed, and 
in a few seconds more. were in front of the out- 
laws’ cabin. Iwas a few feet in advance and 
observed that the door was a few inches ajar, 
which led me to believe that there was no one 
within, or that they were all asleep. 

This supposition, however, was quickly re- 
nounced at the very moment of reaching my 
hand forward to shove open the door, forI 
heard distinctly the sound of a footstep, as if 
some one were walking hastily over the floor 
in slippers. The door was slammed violently 
to, and we could hear the fastenings rapidly 
put in place. 

This fired up my men, and with a shout they 
threw themselves against the door. But it was 
built with a view “of just such emergencies as 
these, and it did not yield in the least. 

At this juncture, my Heutenant, young Bel- 
knap, performed a deed, which, if lacking in 
rashness, was certainly very daring and start- 
ling in its character. While the others were 
bumping and hammering away at the door, I 
suddenly saw him going ovér the roof of the 
cabin like a monkey; and before any one sus- 
pected his intentions, he threw one foot 
over the wall of the heavy stone chimney, and 
the next instant dropped out of sight. 

We all held our breath and listened. There 
was profound silence for a moment, and then 
a sound of scuffling was heard, and again si- 
lence, and then some one working at the door. 

When it was opened, Belknap stood before ns, 
exhausted, and behind him Jay the fifth of the 
Mulligan gang, placed hors du combat. 

“ Were there no more ?”” I inquired. 

“Not that I saw.” 

“ You were brave, but it was too rash.” 

Up to this time I had a lingering hope that 
Fred Weldon would be found a prisoner in the 
building, and I still looked about me with a 
trembling, eager glance ; but one glimpse of 
the room was sufficient to dissipate all such 
hope. ‘ 

There was but a single apartment in the en- 
tire building, and it was without garret or cel- 
lar. A slight examination proved further that 
there was no “hidden chamber” or retreat 
provided for the vast amount of wealth thas 
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must certainly be in the possession of this 


gz. 

OT bnew that there was a general expectation 
of finding a sort of Captain Kidd’s treasure 
here, and the men began ransacking the cabin 
all through, and searching outside. There was 
no flooring at all, and the earth was packed al- 
most as hard as a rock, yet they managed to 
harrow up every square foot—treating the dead 
body as a useless log—but their search was 
without any tangible result. 

I waa glad that nothing was found; not on 
my own account, but for the sake of the men, 
who would have been demoralized by the sight 
of gold, and probably would have fallen to 
wrangling and fighting over it, and unquestion- 
ably serious results would have followed. 

“ They are too cunning to hide their treasure 
here,” I remarked, with a smile, when I saw 
they were about to despair. “They have taken 
good care to put it where there is no danger of 
any of us finding it.” 

They were very reluctant to give up the 
search, but, by this time, they began to feel a 
sort of shame at their diversion from their first 
object in coming thither, and they announced 
themselves ready to leave the island. 

While they were thus occupied I was not idle 
myself, although I used little but my eyes; but 
in a crevice between the rough chinks of the 
logs, I discovered an old yellow envelope, with- 
out superscription of any kind, but within, 
written in a fine hand, upon a carefully folded 
piece of note paper, was the following : 


“7_9—1, 

“Ofujk’t Bsdfj 60zct Mpqug VWmeds sid X 
gies Nog.” 

I saw at once that there was something here, 
but it was in the form of a riddle which I had 
no time to study out that time. SolI placed it 
carefully away in my pocketbook, to be exam- 
ined at my leisure. 

As nothing more remained to be accom- 
plished, we set fire to the cabin and pulled off 
from the island. As the poor wretch of an 
outlaw was dead beyond all surgical skill, it 
was no cruelty to him that he was burned ac- 
cording to the Hindoo fashion. 

We found our friends impatiently awaiting us 
on shore, where they were anxious to be led 
against the remnant of the outlaws. As these 
numbered only three, and they were not known 
to be anywhere in the vicinity, we started on 
our way back to Brampton. 

As no clue had yet been obtained to the 
whereabouts of young Weldon, quite a number 
were anxious to make a search for bim—a pro- 
ceeding in which I gladly assisted. We ranged 
up and down Devil’s Creek, examining the 
limpid stream with a minuteness that revealed 
every frog which had not yet retired to his 
winter quarters, 

I was pleased, and not disappointed at their 
failure to discover anything at all that could 
throw light upon the disappearance of Weldon ; 
for I had a theory of my own which held out 
strong hope of unearthing my friend, and had 
they come upon his inanimate body, of course 
my whole theory would have exploded. 

It was growing dusk when we swarmed up 
the railroad-track and signaled the westward 
bound freight train, which set us down in the 
depot at Brampton about half an hour Jater, 

Here we learned that the rising ageinst the 
Mulligan brothers was nqt confined to Cornwall 
alone. Hundreds were scouring the country 
for a radius of fifty miles around. 

A few minutes after our arrival, a telegram 
was received announcing that Jake Johnson, 
another of the outlaws, had been caught in a 
barn afew miles from Somerville, whither he 
had been chased by a party of men, half of 
whom were on horseback. Refusing to sur- 
render, the barn had been fired and he burned 
within it, but not until he had killed two of his 
pursuers and desperately wounded three others. 

This left, as was generally believed, only the 
two leaders, Dick and Jim, at large, and no one 
seemed to have any inkling of their where- 
abouts. They had probably been warned, and 
were securely concealed somewhere by their 
friends, and doubtless would soon effect their 
escape out of a neighborhood which had sud- 
denly become too hot to hold them. 

The excitement in Cornwall subsided as ra- 
pidly asit arose. There was a vast deal of con- 
versation regarding the proceedings of the 
day; but as no one had any additional infor- 
mation to communicate, they soon tired of this, 
and the usual quiet reigned over the town, 

I found myself quite a lion, however, and 
saw that the only wayI could escape being 
bored to death, was either to leave the place or 
to don a disguise which could not be pene- 
trated. 

In the quiet of the evening, and when alone 
in my room, I took out my bit of writing. and 
for two hours intently studied it, seeking some 
clue to its meaning ; but not the slightest suc- 
cess rewarded my perseverance. To me it 
was as dumb as the Sphinx. 





CHAPTER XII, 


Tavurspay, November —. This morning, on 
my way to the depot, to take the train to Somer- 
ville, I dropped in at the post-office, and re- 
ceived the following note, postmarked Chicago, 
and addressed to Richard X. Smith, the name I 
recorded on the hotel register yesterday : 


“ Sin—Frederick Weldon, about whose dis- 
appearance you are so greatly concerned, is in 
Chicago, and was seen there to-day, and ad- 
dressed by me. He says he has reasons for 
keeping his presence here unknown to his 
friends at home for some time to come. I tell 
you this that you may rest easy. 

“GEORGE Jacquet.” 


No doubt the individual writing the above 
note thought he did a very clever thing when 
he sent it to me, but as it happens to be in the 
same hand that wrote the warnings to the jury 
when “ poor Tom Borie ” was on trial, and that 
penned the leiter that drew Weldon to the 





bridge over the Devil’s Creek, it certainly did 
not deceive me for an instant. 

It proved one thing only tomy mind. The 
search for Weldon had become so close and 
vigorous that certain parties were becoming un- 
easy, and the letter was a ruse intended to 
throw us off the scent. 

There was no little comfort afforded me in 
the reception of this letter, for it pointed more 
strongly than ever to my young friend still 
walking the earth, and it gave me a capital op- 
portunity of effectually blinding those who were 
evidently watching my movements. 

When I was about to procure my ticket for 
Somerville, I went back to the hotel, under the 
plea that I had forgotten something, and re- 
mained in my room for overan hour. Then I 
told the clerk, or, rather, landlord, who fills 
both positions, that I was going toward Chicago, 
to be gone probably sometime. And sol went. 

At the depot I purchased a ticket for Chicago, 
and sped on toward that wonderful city, with 
no intention of going to it for some time to 
come. I carefully scanned the faces of all the 
passengers in my car, but I am convinced that 
there was no one following me, and that I was 
free from all observation, except that of a gen- 
eral character. 

After changing cars several times, and cross- 
ing the line into Illinois, I left the train at a 
small village, which boasted the euphonious 
name of Cabbagetown. At a little, miserable 
tavern I managed to secure a room, where, 
during the evening, I made my metamorphosis. 

In the morning I appeared in a bushy red 
wig and set of false teeth, with my complexion 
dyed an olive color, and in the habiliments of a 
Western drover, my pants being tucked in at 
the top of my boots, while I had a swaggering 
air, which was as good as the genuine. This is 
simply my disguise in which to get back to 
Somerville without being recognized. After I 
reach that place I can make any change neces- 
sary, but I think it will throw them or him off 
the track, or, as Weldon terms it in his journal, 
the shadow. 

The landlord stared at me like one thunder- 
struck when I made my appearance, but I ex- 
plained it by saying that I had called to see my 
friend Jones, who would shortly be down, 

This satisfied him, although what he thought 
when Jones proved non est is more than I can 
imagine. Perhaps he imagined that he had 
been annihilated by me, or spirited away in 
some mysterious manner. 

It was raining when I reached the station in 
Cabbagetown, and the train was two hours be- 
hind time, so I had a dreary spell of it waiting 
in the rickety depot until I could start for 
Somerville again. 

At first I sat down by the stove, and endea- 
vored to study out the curious piece of writing 
that had been discovered in the outlaws’ cabin, 
but as I never was expert at doing such things, 
I had not the incentive which a slight prospect 
of success gives any one. 

We detectives may boast of our success in 
“working up” cases, yet those who are in the 
profession know how much depends upon 
chance or accident. A clue thus obtained often 
leads to success ; but when a man has his wits 
alone to use, without any extraneous help in 
the way of accidental discovery, he is baffled 
and completely defeated more frequently than 
is generally supposed. 

Away off in this little country village of Cab- 
bagetown I never dreamed for a moment that 
anything would be seen or heard having the 
slightest bearing upon the disappearance of 
Frederick Weldon ; and yet, while waiting for 
the train, I made a discovery which gave me 
more light than anything I had as yet learned. 

I was walking moodily along the dark depot, 
smoking my cigar, while a drizzling rain was 
falling upon me, when I suddenly became 
aware that there were two other men, also on 
the platform, engaged in doing the same. 
They, however, kept beyond the feeble light 
thrown out by the kerosene lamp of the station- 
master, and I could just make out their forms 
as they slowly walked back and forth. 

I could hear the murmur of thelr voices, and 
it was evident that they were conversing very 
earnestly about something. At the distance 
where I stood it was impossible to detect a 
word, so I began manceuvring to get a nearer 
p sition without attracting notice, not from the 
expectation of learning anything important, but 
from a habit I have gotten into of endeavoring 
to pick up every scrap of information possible, 
without regard to the time and occasion. 

Back and forth I walked, puffing at my 
cigar, and gradually extending my walk until I 
managed to encounter the strangers, and to get 
a glimpse of their faces. They ceased talking 
when I came within ear-shot, but the moment- 
ary glace I obtained disclosed the fact that 
both of the individuals, although strangers to 
me, were in disguise, 

Whether a detective becomes long-eared in 
time may well be questioned, but he certainly 
grows sharp-eared ; and by-and-by I caught a 
word. 

* It’s rather risky,” said one, 

“T don’t see as it is. No one will know us.” 

“But they’ve woke up in that neighborhood, 
and would be apt to nab the first feller they 
catched near the bridge.” 

“Then he'll be snapped up, if there was 
danger, but he’s very sharp, and I’m afeard 
he’ll be a little too sharp for us.” 

Here we receded from each other, and it was 
several minutes before I caught their utter- 
ances again. As yet I had no suspicion that 
their words concerned me at all, but I was 
startled by what I heard next. 

“If we can get there before him he may go 
to the dogs, and we'll give this neighborhood a 
wide berth after this.” 

“ Better wait till the excitement dies out,” 
said the more cautious stranger. 

** And lose it all,” growled the other. 

“ How do you know that he can find it ?” 

“ Hasn’t he got the paper ?” 

“Of course he has, but he hasn’t got the 
brains to make it out,” 





“Can't be sure of that ; he'll play sharp on 
us if he gets the chance, and I ‘spect -he’s 
larned how to read it.” 

“Then what made him try to coax me to 
show him ?” 

* Alla blind a 

Again the drizzling rain intervened, and shut 
out the words. The men glanced at me sev- 
eral times, but they were earnest, and did not 
speak fn as low tones as they imagined. Anx- 
ious -as I was to hear the rest of their words, I 
was compelled, for appearance sake, to saunter 
away until I was beyond ear-shot. 

Then I lit another cigar, and stood at the 
other end of the station, as if I was listening 
for the coming of the train, which I sincerely 
hoped would be delayed a half hour longer at 
the least. 

“Tf you are determined to risk it, you can do 
80.” 

“You will go with me ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“They’ve thinned us out pretty well; they 
haven’t left us Jubal even, the harmless dar- 
key.” 

“We're even there, for we’ve used up more 
of them. I only wish we had that young dog 
off our hands,” 

‘*He soon will be; he’s the game of the 
Duke.” 

“ Delays are dangerous——” 

The faint whistle of the far-off train was 
heard, and the men ceased talking. 

“Have you your ticket?” suddenly asked 
one. 

“No; let’s get them.” 

I was within when they came in the station, 
and saw them buy two tickets to the Junction, 
the point where we changed cars to go to 
Somerville. As cautiously as I could I stole a 
glance at their faces, and fixed them in my 
mind, 

They looked at me more than once, but I as- 
sumed my most innocent and oblivious expres- 
sion, and neither had the remotest thought 
that that simple-looking drover had any sus- 
picion of them. 

Far up the road the star-like glimmer of the 
approaching engine was seen, and through the 
drizzling shower the shrill shriek of the whistle 
reachea us as the train began breaking up for 
the station. 

My acquaintances buttoned their overcoats to 
their chins, and walked out upon the platform 
I, as a matter of course, following close behind 
them. 

They stood in silence a few moments, and 
then one of them muttered an imprecation 
against the weather, as a blast of wind swept 
the driving rain in his face. 

‘“‘ There’s one man I’d like to get even with,” 
said the other. 

“The feller that started this hunt ?” 

“Yes; that infernal detective that’s been 
tramping through the country looking like a 
minister “ 

The rest was drowned in the shrieks of the 
car-whistle, and a moment later we three en- 
tered the car. 

I endeavored to get a seat immediately in the 
rear of these gentry, but was disappointed, as 
the place was occupied. 

At the Junction I was no more fortunate, al- 
though I kept in the same car, and rode with 
them to Somerville, where they went their 
road, and I mine. 

But I was well convinced by this time that I 
had made the acquaintance of no less person- 
ages than the two veritable Mulligan brothers, 
who, by some powerful attraction, were drawn 
toward the very central point of danger to 
themselves. 

But they were in my power, the man who, of 
all others, was the least disposed to show them 
@ particle of mercy. 














Battery Commanding the Entrance to Car- 
denas. 


We present this week another view taken in 
Cuba, and showing the entrance to Cardenas, one of 
the well-known seaports of the Ever Faithful Isle, 
There is an extensive commerce between Cardenas 
and the ports of the United States, and the inhabit- 
ants of that city have shown their devotion to the 
liberal cause by giving the Spanish authorities con- 
siderable trouble, and sending liberal contributions of 
men and money to the patriots in the fleld. 








The Wallace Monument at Stirling, Scotland: 


Tsz monument recently erected in the Ab- 
bey Craig, near Stirling, Scotland, to the memory of 
Sir William Wallace, is one of the most singular and 


ground for civil and religious 
the fleld of Stirling Bridge, where Wallace achieved 
his greatest victory. 

The cost of the monument has exceeded £12,000. 








Olivet Chapel, New York City, Rev. Thomas 
L. Gulick, Pastor. 


Otiver Cuaprr, situated in Second street, 
between First and Second avenues, New York City, is 
one of the fourteen mission stations of the City Mis- 
sion and Tract Society, and was erected in 1868, ata 
cost of $20,000, 

It has a large infant class-room back of the main 
audience-hall, and on the right are the Bible-class and 
prayer-meeting rooms. By means of sliding and 
folding-doors these four apartments can be thrown 
into one, with accommodation for an audience of 
eight or nine hundred persons. 

Many temperance meetings are held in the Chapel, 
and much assistance is given to the needy in the way 
of bread, coal, clothing and money. 

The pastor of Olivet Chapel, Rev. Thomas L. Gulick, 
is a native of the Sandwich Islands, and the son of the 
veteran missionary, Rev. P. J. Gulick, who is stillon 
active service at the Islands. He studied at Williams 
College, and graduated last year at Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

In his present field of labor he has active employ- 
ment for all the missionary tendencies of his family, 
and has made himself a zealous friend of the poor 
people among whom his lot is cast, 








G. A. R..Presentation to General Sickles. 


A seavrrrut badge, of gold, jeweled with 
diamonds, the gift of Post Phil Kearny,,of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, to General Daniel E, Sickles, 
has been forwarded to that distinguished officer. It 
is accompanied by the following letter : 


HEADQUARTERS Post Phil Fesete, No. 8, 
G. A. R., Department of New York. 
New York, August 17th, 1869, 

Comrape—Post Phil Kearny sends to you a most 
hearty greeting, and my mee ou upon your 
flattering reception by the Regent of Spain: a py A 
tion that does honor to the citizen a of 
United States, that crushed the tate rebellion, of 
whom you are the acknowledged representative. 

Accompanying their ———— of good feeling, 
the Post have caused to prepared a badge, the 
insignia of the rank of the position you hold, as the 
Commander of the Department of New York, Grand 
Army of the Repetie, to be sent to you as a testi- 
monial of their high appreciation of you as a comrade 
and member of Post Phil Kearny, and beg you to 
accept it as a slight return for the high honor you 
have conferred upon each member of the Post, in so 
discharging your duty to your country, in her hour of 
great need, with sword, vol and pen, as to be 
selected by an illustrious President to —— 
at the seat of Government of one of the oldest nations 
of Europe. 

The thirteen bands are typical of the thirteen stars 
that represented with their bright lustre the glorious 
future of the thirteen original States; so do the 
thirteen bands represent with suitable inscriptions 
the glorious 6 in your military history; and 
would proportions allow, the thirteen bands could 
have been inc so as to have a band for each 
State of our now united country, and upon each band 
a@ marked inscription could be selected from your 
many y+ ~« their 4 

é two stars, eir pu and lustre 
forth to all the world your well-earned rank In the 
regular army of your country; the circle that sur- 
rounds them proclaims to the people of the earth 
that there is no weak place in our U: e 

Please 3 ~ it as a pride-gift from Fy admiring 
comrades of Post Phil Kearney, No, 8, Grand Army 
of the Republic, Department of New York. 

To Comrade Daniel E. Sickles, 

Commander of the Dep’t. of N, Y., G, 4. BR. 


PRESENTATION COMMITTEE : 
Comrade Gro. FARMER, Chairman, 
« B. J. MORGAN, 
oe MICHAEL BURNS, 
“ WILLARD BULLARD, 
« Gro. J. GREEN, Secretary. 
The badge, which is of exquisite workmanship, 
was manufactured by ©. A. Stevens, Jeweler, of thig 
city. Our engraving represents its form and size. 








A BEAUTIFUL LOVE STORY. 


Tum Count de St. Croix, belonging to one of 
the noblest and wealthiest families of France, became 
engaged, after a long courtship, to a lady his equal in 
position and fortune, and famous for her beauty, 
Shortly after the happy day was appointed which was 
to render two loving hearts one, the count was 
ordered immediately to the siege of Sebastopol; so 
he girded on his sabre, and at the head of his regi 
ment, he marched on to the battlefield. During the 
count’s absence it happened that his beautiful 
affianced had the smallpox; and hovering between 
life and death, she recovered, but found her beauty 
hopelessly lost, The disease had assumed, in her 
case, the most virulent character, and left her not 
only disfigured, but seamed and scarred to such @ 
frightful extent that she became hideous to herself, 
and resolved to pass the remainder of her days in the 
strictest seclusion. 

A yeer passed away, when one day the count, im- 

diately on his return to France, accompanied 





beautiful structures ever reared to the yofa 
distinguished man. It consists of a Scottish baronial 
tower 220 feet high, and 86 feet square. The walls are 
massive, being 15 feet thick at the base, and graduat- 
ing from 6& feet to 6 feet at the top, At the east side 
of the tower is a house for the keeper. An open 
courtyard, entered by an arched gateway, with bold 
moldings, separates the main building from the keep- 
er’s dwelling. Above the gateway are the heraldic 
arms of Scotland. Passing (through the gateway into 
a stone arched passage, a series of steps leads to an 
open octagonal winding staircase projecting from the 
southwest angle of the tower, and running up nearly 
its entire height. Arrowlet slits or lights pierce the 
walls of the staircase at intervals, almost to the sum- 
mit of the tower; and imitation ropework, with 
molded angles, bind the walls externally. The stair- 
case forms the approach to several spacious and 
lofty halls, designed for the display of armor and 
other antiquarian relics, illustrative of early national 
history. An imperial crown forms the apex of the 
monument, This coronal top is upward of 50 feet 
high, and is built of pure white sandstone, It com- 
prises eight arms from the angles and sides, all con- 
verging on the centre, and forming a series of flying 
buttresses, broadly ribbed, having the spandriis filled 
in with open tracery. Crocketed pinnacles surmount 
the outer flanks of the buttresses ; and some very ef- 
fective sky lines are obtained by the openings of the 
crown. 

No more appropriate site for the erection of thir 
substantial monument than Abbey Craig could bave 
been selected. It is geographically the centre of Sout- 
land, it is Ukewise the ceptre of the Soottih betile- 





his valet, presented himself at the residence of 
betrothed and solicited an interview. This was 
refused. He, however, with the persistence of @ 
lover, pres the suit, and finally the lady made her 
appearance, very closely muffied in a vail. At the 
gound of her voice, the count rushed forward to em- 
brace her, but, stepping aside, she trem 

him the story of her sorrow, and burst into 

A heavenly smile broke over the count’s handsome 
features, as, am J his hand above, he exclaimed : 
It is God’s work PL Gee 1? a - even iy 
When lantly leading men e 

pb Fn passed so closely to his eyes that, while 
it left their expression unc and his counte- 
nance unmarked, it robbed him forever of sight. It 
is unnecessary to add that their marriage was shortly 
ooltenntaed. It is said that, at this day, may be often 
seen at the Emperor’s receptions an officer 

upon the arm of a lady ae and they seem 
to be attracted to the spot by their love of ame, 








A Currovs Macurre.—An ingenious Ger- 
man of New Britain, named Linder, has, during 
recent confinement with disease, made a remarkable 
piece of mechanism. It consists of a complicated 
clock-work, enclosed in a miniature castle. A 
man walks round the tower, completing his circuit 
once in fifteen minutes, Once in fifteen minutes a 
porter opens the gate in the castle, steps out, and then 
retires, closing the gate after him. At eleven o’clock 
the main entrance of the castle opens, and a number 
of figures ap under the arch, and remain while a 
music-box within plays several airs, Figures also 
pear now and then at the windows. On the top of 
castle is a ball, one side and the other black, 
The gilded side suns frees 
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ARWVAL OF THE CALIFOASIAN PLUNEERS AT THE ASTOR HOUSE, NEW YORK CITY, SEPTEMBER 24TH.-—-SEE 


The Story of the Nadeshda ; 
Lost in the’Arctic Ocean. 


BY THOMAS W. KNOX. 
Vistrors to the Paris Exposition of 1867 
may remember in the Russian department some 
specimens of graphite, or black lead, from 
Siberia. The crystals were among the finest 
ever exhibited, some of them being several feet 
long, and twelve or fifteen inches in diameter. 
In the Imperial Museum at St. Petersburgh, and 
also in the School of Mines in the same city, 
there are fine collections of graphite that form 
an interesting study, to the general public as 
well as to the mineralogists. All of them came 
from Siberia, and are ranged side by side with 
the gold and silver which that distant and 
frigid land produces. 

This mineral is found in several parts of 
Northern Asia, but nowhere in such abundance 
as on the lower part of the Yenesei river, about 
two hundred miles from where that stream de- 
bouches into the Arctic Ocean. At Irkutsk, 
the capital of Eastern Siberia, I saw in 1866 a 
large quantity of the lead from that region, and 
the owners of the mines were lamenting the 
lack of transportation facilities, that kept them 
in a great measure out of the markets of the 
world, When Siberia is blessed with railways, 
as she will be one of these years, her mineral 
wealth will be rapidly developed, and show her 

to be one of the richest countries on the globe. 
The region is too cold for extended and profit- 
able agriculture beyond the needs of her popu- 
lation, except in the seasons of short crops in 
European Russia. The search for the precious 
metals has not been made very thoroughly, 
owing to the sparseness of population, and the 
comparative absence of individual enterprise. 
Formerly all mines, wherever and however 
found, were held to be the property of the 
Government, and it is only recently that the 
business of seeking and digging gold has been 
thrown open to everybody. The result of the 

- first experiments in this direction were so 
favorable, that the Government speedily deter- 
mined to abandon the mining business alto- 
gether. Four years ago it began selling or 
giving away many of its mines and smelt- 
fing works, not only of gold and silver, 
but of copper, iron, and other metals. The 
gold mines are now operated at private 
risk and expense, the Government receiv- 
ing fifteen per cent, of the gross amount 
of gold taken out, and retaining the right to 
melt and assay the entire product, which is sent 
to the Mint at St. Petersburgh, and paid for at 
a fixed rate. Under the new system the yield 
of the mines is greatly increased, and the Gov- 
ernment is at no expense or risk for the work 
performed. The private mines are generally on 
a large scale, and need a heavy capital fo 
working. The employers are required to fecd 
and clothe their laborers, furnish them with 
medical treatment in case of illness, and give 
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security that their wages will be paid when due. 
Defalcations of the American kind are not en- 
couraged in Siberia. 

A heavy gold miner at Krasnoyarsk is the 
owner of some cf the richest deposits of black 
lead on the Lower Yenesei, and so extensive is 
the supply, that I was told he had offered to 
give five hundred tons of the mineral, and 
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| place it on board the first ship that would enter 
| the river from the Arctic Ocean. If one ship 
| could get there, he naturally infers that others 
| would follow, and a lucrative business would 
| spring up. Some merchants at Archangel, and 
others at St. Petersburgh, have endeavored to 
profit by his offer, and sent ships in the cirec- 
| tion indicated, but they returned unsuccessful, 
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JOSEPH H. TOOKER, FIRST MARSHAL OF NEW YORK CITY.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPK BY ROCKWOOD. 
SEE Pace 63. 
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PAGE 63. 


alter battling for weeks with-the ice of the 
Arctic Ocean. No ship has ever entered the 
mouths of the great rivers flowing into the 
waters that lie between Asia and the North 
Pole, though the attempt has been made re- 
peatedly. Observations. show that the average 
temperature of that region has decreased a few 
degrees within the past fifty years, and the 
savans who have examined the fossil remains 
found in the frozen earth are positive in de- 
claring that in past ages the country was no 
colder than the latitude of Paris or London at 
the present day. The mammoths whose bones 
are found there belonged to a much warmer 
climate, and it is estimated that twenty thou- 
sand years ago there were luxuriant forests, 
occupied by animals unknown to the present 
generation, in the country now desolate and 
covered for almost the entire year with deep 
and chilling snows. 

Some years ago a ship sailed from Cronstadt 
to explore the Arctic Ocean as far as it would 
be possible to penetrate. The expedition was 
started by private subscription, but aided 
largely by Government, and a naval officer of 
long experience was appointed to command it. 
The ship was called the Nadeshda (Hope), and 
sailed with the good wishes of the people of 
Cronstadt, who turned out in great numbers to 
witness her departure. Rounding the North 
Cape, she reached Archangel early in the sum- 
mer, and, after a brief stay, pushed away to 
the eastward. Nothing of importance occurred 
until the ship had gone beyond Nova Zembla, 
and, though pasBing occasional fields of ice, the 
encounters with them were not sufficiently 
dangerous to relieve the voyage of monotony. 

But hardly was the sharp coast of Nova Zem- 
bla below the horizon when the Nadeshda was 
surrounded by broad fields of ice, with here 
and there a huge berg, that lifted itself far 
above the surface, and glittered in the sunlight 
as if encrusted with diamonds. Winding among 
the ice-fields wherever an opening could be 
found, the good ship made its way, though its 
progress was necessarily slow. The objective 
point of the expedition was the mouth of the 
Yenesel, but the ice rendered the endeavor 
hopeless. So the ship was headed toward the 
coast, about three hundred miles east of the 


make valuable explorations in that direction. 4 

While still out of sight of land the Nadeshda 
was blown by a sudden squall between two 
| ice-floes, that closed upon her, and, despife the 
| strength and toughness of her hull, crushed her 
80 that she could hardly be kept afloat. By a 
lucky chance the ice upheld her for two or 
three days, so that the crew were able to get 
out a supply of provisions and the material to 
enable them to reach the land. Sledges had 
been provided for such an emergency, and one 
of them was laden with a boat large enough to 
carry the entire party across open water, 
| should any be encountered. Before leaving 
| the ship the captain offered prayers for the 
safety of the party, and then the weary journey 
began. 
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Obi river, as the captain thought he might” 
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REV. THOMAS L, GULICK.—SEE PAGE 67. 


No land could be seen ; the character of the 


coast was quite unknown, and there was no | 


certainty that it was not twice as far off as ex- 
pected. No survey of the region had ever 
peen made, and the few charts that the ship 
contained were largely dependent upon conjec- | 
ture. Even after gaining the land there were 
hundreds of miles to be traversed before settle- 
ments could be reached, and there was no cer- 
tainty of finding any of the wandering abori- 
ginals, from whom assisiance could be obtained. 
The prospect was cheerless in the extreme. 


The first day’s march of the fugitives was | 


over, a wide ice-field, and, though painful, was | 
not especially dangerous. Daylight lasted the | 
entire twenty-four hours, as the Arctic circle 


and when they were ready to start they found 
that the ice had broken in many places, com- 
pelling them to use their boat in order to cross 
the open spaces. When the passages were 
narrow the boat made two trips acrors, as the 
weight of the entire party made it too deep for 
safety. On the wider openings only a single 
journey was attempted, and the sledges were 
towed behind, with as much of the baggage as 
would bear wetting, Toward the close of the 
day the boat filled, but fortunately it was quite 
near the ice at the time, and everybody es- 
} caped, though with a thorough drenching. 
| The boat was bailed out after considerable de- 
lay, and hauled up on the ice to proceed to the 
next opening. Most of the provisions were 
| spoiled, and everything not considered indis- 
pensable was thrown away, to lighten the load 
and reduce the risk from a repetition of the 
accident. 

Three days were passed in this toil ere land 
was seen—a low, shelving shore, with here and 
there a cliff or bank broken away. Between 
the last ice-field and the coast there was a strip 
of open water ten or twelve miles across, full 
of broken fragments, that were tossed by the 
| winds, and made it dangerous to attempt to use 
the boat. But there was no help for it, and 
leaving the heawiest of their sledges, the one 
that had carried the boat, they launched out for 
the perilous voyage. Half the distance was 
passed over very well, and the travelers con- 
gratulated themselves that their greatest dan- 
ger was passed. But an ice-cake raised sud- 
| denly under the bow of their craft, and in an 
instant they were struggling in the water. The 
boat was not only filled, but broken, and it was 
useless to attempt to save it. In fact, hardly 
any one thought of doing so, as the peril was 
too great for anything but self-preservation. 
Some clambered on cakes of ice, and some 
clung to whatever remained from the wreck. 
The wind, fortunately, blew toward the shore, 
and slowly carried them in that direction. But 
ere they reached it, more than half their num- 
ber, chilled and benumbe d with cold, had fallen 
into the water , and were lost. The captain of 
the Nadeshda was of those who perished, 








BATTERY COMMANDING THE ENTRANCE TO CARDENAS, CUBA.—SEE PAGE 67. 


lay to the southward, much further than the 
travelers desired. Day and night are merely 
conventional terms in latitudes where the sun 
shines continually for several months, and it 
was fortunate for the party that they had no 
actual night to add to the dangers that sur- 
rounded them. While they were taking their 
first few hours of sleep, after a fatiguing jour- 
ney of twelve or fifteen hours, a wind arose, 


THE WALLACE NATIONAL MONUMENT AT STIRLING, SCOTLAND. 
SEE PAGE 67. 


though he was among the last to fall. During 
the time since the party left the ship he had 
hardly closed his eyes, and was untiring in 
looking after the welfare of his men. 

In the midst of a furious snow-storm from 
the north, the survivors, one by one, reached 
the shore. They were hardly able to drag 
themselves to land, and one of the party is 








said to have become insensible, and fallen from 
his support, when less than 
a hundred yards from the 
beach. Weak and hungry, 
they gathered under the di- 
rection of their first lieu- 
tenant, who had become 
their leader, and consulted 
upon the best course to pur- 
sue. They had no provisions, 
no means of killing game, 
should any be discovered, 
and no materials for making 
a fire. It was determined 
to scatter along the beach 
in search of food, and very 
soon one of the party found 
the body of a seal recently 
killed in the ice, and cast 
ashore by the waves ; ano- 
ther discovered a large fish 
that had been driven into 
shoal water, and had strand- 
ed, so that he was easily 
captured. The seal and fish, 
eaten raw, appeased for a 
time the hunger of the men, 
and as the storm had ceased, 
and the sun was shining 
brightly, the leader advised 
a thorough rest, and as 
much recuperation as pos- 
sible, before starting inland. 
It was almost a thousand 
miles to the nearest Russian 
settlements, as far as the 
lieutenant could estimate, 
and there was much doubt 
about any of the party 
being able to reach a place 
where they could tell to 
others the story of their 
sufferings. 

Partially refreshed, the 
inhappy wanderers started 
over the snow-covered plain 
that lay between them and 
a range of low hilis fifteen 


or twenty miles away. The walk was exhaust- 
ing, and their pace was very slow; nearly 
every man despaired of escaping from their 
unfortunate predicament, and this despair 
added to their fatigues. Their leader cheered 
them as best he could, but by the time they 
reached the hills all were utterly wearied, and 
some refused to go further. They had carefully 
preserved the residue of their meal by the sea- 
shore, and this, moistened with snow-water, 
furnished them anofher repast. While they 
were resting, one of the party ascended to the 
crest of the ridge to observe the country be- 
yond. His companions watched him with sad 
eyes and heavy hearts, as they had little hope 
that his search would result in aught but dis- 
couragement. 

Suddenly, as he stood there, he gave acry of 
joy,and beckoning to the. others to join him, 
dropped half fainting to the ground. Every 
man of the party found new life and ran for- 
ward, quite forgetful of the weariness that a 
few moments before held them prisoner. 

‘There are men in sight ; we are safe,” was 
the information that greeted them as they 
gained the ridge ard joined their comrade. 

Looking in the direction where he fainted, 





they could see a thin column of smoke rising 
slowly, and as they traced it to the ground they 

discovered three or four conical tents and a 
| herd of deer browsing on the moss near by, 
where the ground was only slightly covered 
with snow. A few men were watching them, 
and others were lounging in the vicinity of the 
tents. Evidently they had not observed the 
strangers. The camp was that of a party of 
wandering Samoyedes, the aborigines of North- 
western Siberia, aad analogous to the Esqui- 
maux of Greenland and America. 

But now a new question arose. 

Would the natives receive them kindly? 
Would they regard them as friends or foes? 
Would they look upon them as human beings, 
or as spirits from the clouds, and therefore to 
be dreaded and gotrid of at any cost? It was 
quite possible that none of them had ever seen 
a Russian face, and, if so, it would be difficult 
to convince them that the shipwrecked mari- 
ners were creatures of the earth. 

It was finally decided that the lieutenant and 
another should go forward, while the others re- 
mained concealed. As the two crossed the 
ridge and descended to the plain, they were 
discovered, and there was instantly a commo- 
tion in the camp. The Samoyedes gathered 
their deer and fled, but had not time to strike 
their tents, so that much of their valuables re- 
mained behind. The Russians reached the tents 
and found a large kettle of deer meat cooking 
over the fire. In a few hours two of the na- 
tives returned, and after much hesitation were 
persuaded by signs to vome near the strangers. 
One of the Samoyedes had been at the Russian 
settlements, and -finally concluded that his 
visitors were of human origin. But all endeavors 
to explain how they came there were tneffectual, 
as the natives had never seen a ship and could 
not understand the attempts to inform them. 

When good feeling was established, one of 
the Samoyedes went for the rest, while the 
sailor who came with the lieutenant departed 
for his comrades. - As soon as the natives had 
recovered from their astonishment they showed 
the Russians every kindness, and fed them as 
bountifully as their limited means permitted, 
It was a remarkable chance that brought these 
two bands of wanderers together. The Samoy- 
edes were making their annua! visit to the coast, 
and probably there were not another party of 
them within a hundred miles. The Russians 
continued with them until they were ready to 
return to the southward, and six months later 
reached the settlements on the Obi river, 
whence they finally made their way to St. 
Petersburgh. 


Count Bismarck, Prime Minister of Prus- 





sia, is again reported an invalid. 
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ANGUS CAMERON. 


A STORY OF CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE, 


Many years ago, in an idle moment, I went 
into the Old Bailey, London, when a scene of 
more than ordinary interest was about to take 
place on that theatre of human misery and de- 
gradation. 

The prisoner in the dock was a young man 
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named Angus Cameron, of about twenty-four 
years of age, tall, of a dignified and prepossess- 
ing air; his dark hair hanging disorderly on 

is shoulders and about his brow, gave a sin- 
¢ ularly wild and mournful expression to features 
that seemed to indicate feelings such as felons 
e&cldom possess. 

The indictment contained an account of a 
nicst atrocious crime, committed under circum- 
ftances of ingratitude that deepened its horror. 
Cameron was, it appeared, a young Scotchman, 
the son of a minister; he had distinguished 
himself in the University of Glasgow, by his 
talents and acquirements, and had been or- 
dained a minister of the gospel. While at col- 
lege he had formed an acquaintance with Mal- 
colm Stuart, the son of a Highland laird, of 
nearly the same age, and of an amiable and 
cultivated mind. The father of this youth, a 
man of large property, had been so pleased with 
the friend his son had made, that he had ob- 
tained for him a church in the Highlands, on 
condition that he should previously accompany 
his son in his travels over the Continent. 

They had accordingly gone to London; and 
having there received ‘large remittances for 
their proposed journey, were just going to set 
off, when one night Malcolm Stuart was found 


murderedin his bed, and appearances seemed | 





fear and the globm of hopelessness, but the 
triumphant, yet calm and modest, look of onc 
about to receive the crown of martyrdom, 

“T bow witb submission,” said he, ‘to the 
judgment of my country ; and, though I dic in- 
nocent, I return my thanks to the venerablo 
judge who has just pronounced the awful sen- 
tence, for the Christian tenderness with which 
he has treated one seemingly so deeply in- 
volved in guilt as I am. The jury, as men, 
could have returned no other verdict ; far be it 
from me to murmur against them; my doom 
was sealed in heaven. May the sacrifice of 
my life atone, if not for a crime of which I am 
innocent, at least for the many faults which I 
have committed. It is impossible not to recog- 
nize in this the hand of the Supreme Disposer 
of events. I did at first cling to life, and cher- 
ish fond hopes that I might yet be saved, and 
restored. to my beloved father, and the esteem 
of good men ; but I think I am now resigned to 
die, with a firm hope that if my days are cut 
short in their prime, if my hopes of happiness 
and honor have been blasted, and an ignomi- 
nious death is to be my lot, it is wisely and mer- 
cifully decreed, in order to redeem me from tho 
errors into which I have fallen, to purify my 


soul from those feelings of self-applause and | 


pride which had made me seek human praise 


to point out the prisoner, as the perpetrator of | rather than peace with God.” 


the deed. They were briefly these : 


During this affecting address, the hall was 


Bensamin W. Hrtcucocr, whose Dime series 
of popular vocal and instrumental music has made 
his name familar to lovers of refined music through- 
out the country, has just begun the publication of a 

| monthly magazine devoted to music and the fine arts, 
The magazine is printed on heavy paper, and with 
| Clear-faced type, and contains eight pages of attrac- 
| tive music, which alone are worth the price of sub- 
| Scription, A condensed and pleasing summary of 
| Inusical and fine art matters throughout the werid is 
| also presented, 





TAKE AYER’S SARSAPARILLA to purify 
the blood and purge out the humors, pimples, boils, 
and sores, which are merely emblems of the rotten- 
ness within, 








A DEFENSIVE MEDICINE. 


“In time of peace prepare for war,” is a sound mili- 
tary maxim. ‘Let not the sickly season find you un- 
prepared,’ is an equally good rule in medical juris- 
prudence. The man must be made of iron who 
finds himself at the close of summer as strong as 


even among the most robust of the human family. 
Muscular and constitutional vigor oozes out of us in 
the broiling weather of July and August, and afew 
of us, at the opening of the Fall, are in the best pos- 
sible condition to defy the unhealthy influences of the 
season, 

| Fever and ague and bilious remittgnt fevers, to 
gether with a variety of complaints that affect the 
digestive organs, the liver and the bowels, form a por- 





Some days before, they had been heard talk- | hushed to perfect stillness, and it was scarcely | tion of the Autumn programme. Bear in mind that 
ing in their room with a very loud and angry | concluded when the deep, solemn silence was | exhaustion invites these disorders, and that staminal 


tone of voice. The subject of the dispute was, 
it was supposed, a lady whose name was men- 
tioned. The words “ jealousy” and “‘revenge ” 
were distinctly heard ; a visible coolness was 
observed for some days after, till the evening 
of the murder, when they gave an entertain- 
ment, at their lodgings, to friends who had 
come to bidthem farewell. An evident change 
had taken place in the behavior of the prisoner, 
Angus Cameron, who affected to be obsequiously 
attentive to hisfriend, But the principal wit- 
ness for the prosecution was an old gamekeeper, 
who, for many years, had been in the employ 
of the Stuart family, and who seemed almost 
overpowered with grief. He stated that on the 
fatal night, while sitting in the kitchen smoking 
his pipe, in company with a woman who acted 
as char-woman in the lodging-house, be heard 
a noise in his young master’s rcom, as if two 
persons were struggling. He alarmed the land- 
lord, entered the room, which was open; a 
light was on the floor and still smoking, and the 
prisoner, Angus Cameron, was found hanging 
over the bed—a bloody knife, which was known 
to belong to him, by his side, his hands bloody, 
his face pale and betraying ali the marks ofa 
guilty and disturbed mind. The prisoner was 
skilled in anatomy; he had been heard to 
describe the quickest and surest way of destroy- 

life ; and the place of the wound corre- 
sponded with the description, Moreover, some 
notes paid by a banker to the deceased were 
produced in court by a woman, whom the 
prisoner had been seen to visit ; from all which 

fs it satisfactorily appeared that this un- 
oo youth, corrupted by vicious company, 
had by feelings of jealousy and the temptation 
of money been instigated to murder his friend. 

While this melancholy detail was given, the 
prisoner appeared almost sinking under con- 
trition and shame. When the case had been 
closed for the prosecution, the judge, in the 
most impressive manner, called upon him for 
his defense. He stood up, and, after a short 
but violent effort to conquer his feelings, ‘he 
addressed the bench with a voice at first weak 
and tremulous, but afterward collected and 
full; 

My Lord and Gentlemen of the Jury—You 
call upon me for my defense ; I have none to 
make, yetI am not guilty, You have just heard 
a circumstantial account of an atrocious crime, 
supported by a weight of evidence which, I fear, 
wil] Jeave upon your mind no doubt of my guilt, 
But itisall wrong, The woman, who has ap- 
peared in evidence, never received the money 
from me ; it was my fear of the dangerous jn- 
fluence which she had acquired over Malcolm 
Stuart, that was the cause o/ the temporary 
coldness of my friend, and which his better 
feelings, and his confidence in the purity of my 
intentions, enabled him toconquer. My visit 
to the woman had no other object but to prevail 
upon her to break off her connection with him. 
As to that horrible night, I will state all I know 
of it, , I was awakened by a noise in my friend’s 
room, whivh was next to mine, ] listened, and 
all was still, Then I heard what must haye 
been my poor friend’s last dying cry, but which 
I thought was only the involuntary moan of dis- 
turbed sleep ; etill, a vague but irresistible feel- 
ing of alarm impelled me to the room. Bya 

t that was dimly burning, I discovered my 

nd in the condition you have heard de- 
gcribed.” Here his voice faltered. “I have no 
recollection of what followed. When I came to 
myself, the room was full of people, but I saw 
no one; I saw only him who Jay in that bed, 
You have here a plain, unvarnished tale, J 
have no hopes that it will bear down the mass 
ot evidence against me. I know I am the only 


one that can be charged with the crime. Still | 


I must say, Pause—beware of shedding inno- 
cent plood | May the Lord, in His unerring 
wisdom, move your minds as seemeth best to 
Him, for in Him is all my trust—man cannot 
save me.” 

The jury, after half an hour's consultation, 
returned the verdict, Guilty/ Cameron heard 
it respectfully, but unmoved. Sentence was 
pronounced in the most impressive manner by 
the judge, in a long and pathetic address, often 
interrupted by his emotion. He expressed no 
doubt of the prisoner's guilt, and lamented the 
abuse of talents, the corruption of a mind once 
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innocent, and curngstly recommended the un- | 


fortunate youth to confess his guilt, rather than 
rashly persist in protestations of jnyocence 
which could no longer save his life, and which 
all access to divine mercy. 

oa The prisoner then arose, and never did I see 

_-  @ more expressive and commanding counte- 
ss pance, It was no longer the despondency of 
as “ i ay 4, 


broken by these words : 

“*T thank heaven he is innocent !” 

This exclamation, which struck upon the 
hearts of all, proceeded from an o\d man who 
sat not far from me, and who had fallen on his 
knees in the attitude of prayer, his hands con- 
vulsively grasped together ; his lips were mov- 
ing, but his eyes were shut. It was his father. 
A young and beautiful girl had thrown her 
arms round the old man’s neck, and hung on 
his breast, pale and motionless. The prisoner 
started at the well-known voice, and instinct- 
ively sprang forward toward them ; but he re- 
collected his position, and, with a look which 
went to my heart, sat down, and a flood of 
tears came to his relief. It would be difficult 
to paint the effect which so melancholy a sight 


had on the assembly ; tears flowed from every | 


eye. Even the warder, who came to lead the 
youth to the condemned cell, appeared affected. 

The execution was to take place the follow- 
ing Monday week. My late and respectad 
uncle, whose life’s work it was to visit the 
gloomy dungeon, and to shed on the still deeper 
gloom of benighted souls the beams of Chris- 


tian truth, was unremitting in his attentions to | 


the young Scotchman. But he told me that ho 
went there not to administer, but to receive, 
and that the edifying behavior, the simplicity 
and resignation of the interesting youth, left no 
doubt of his innocence to all who visited him. 
Efforts were made, but too late, to save him. 
The fatal day came. My uncle took me with 
him to the prison. At that time I was young 
and very thoughtless, but I received there an 
impression which neither years, nor sorrow, 
nor joy have effaced, and which will remain to 
my dying hour, 

On reaching the scaffold, the condemned man 
ascended the platform with a firm step, sup- 
porting, rather than supported by, his father. 
He addressed a few words to the crowd, told 


them he was innocent, that he hoped his inno- | 


cence would one day appear, but that he was 
resigned to die, trusting to the mercy of Him 
who died for all men. After this, his father 
and he knelt down in silent prayer—no words 
could have expressed the feelings of their souls ; 
then, while the executioner was adjusting the 
rope and covering his eyes, they sang a psalm 
together, in the most heart-rending accents, 
The crowd was still as death, and nothing was 
heard but these last supplications of the old 


man and his son mournfully ascending on high. | 


The song ceased—the living mass below heaved 
back with a simultaneous motion of horror— 
the happy soul had fled. 

A few days after, while the poor father was 
yet too weak to bear the fatigue of a journey, 
the seizure of a house-breaker led to the detec- 
tion of one of the darkest plots that was ever 
contrived by guiltyman. The ruffian, knowing 
there was no hope for him, coafessed that he 
had been introduced into the house by the old 
gamekeeper, and committed the murder ac- 
cording to his directions. The father heard 
this account with little emotion, 

**] knew,” said he, **that he was innocent. 
I shall soon be with him. Still I am glad, for 
his sister’s sake, that the world knows it ; but 
it could not appreciate, it could not feel the 
dignity of innocence.” 


This calamity excited universal sympathy ; | 
Government offered to settle a pension on the | 


man ; he rejected it with disdain. 


Shall I, then, take the price of my son’s 
| 


blood ?” gaid he, 

They felt for him, respected his sorrow, and 
pressed him no further. A simple and elegant 
monument was erected over the bodies of the 
two victims, recording in a few words their 
miserable end. The old man returned to Scot- 
land, where he died not long after his arrival; 
and his daughter soon after followed him to his 
tomb. 


Tux Buffalo brand of Black Alpaca which 
was introduced to the public about a year avo has 
met with unprecedented favor among the ladies, the 
best judges of its quality and worth. The fabric has 
been greatly improved in strength and finish, whilc 
the lustre it wears makes it as desirable as biack silk 
to a lady’s toilet. Black alpacas have long held a 
prominent place for ladies’ wear, and the great de- 
mand for the Duffalo brand proves that it is destined 
to still greater popularity. William 1. Peake & Co., 
the proprietors of this brand, have taken a decided 


| lead in the line of alpaca goods, and itis but justice 


to them to say that the Buffalo brand exceeds in even- 
ness of texture and glossy finish any other in the 
markct. 4 


Tne original Benny Havens, once loved by 


West Pointers, still lives at the age of ninety, and at | 


Cozzens’s landing, on the Hudson, 


| vigor enables the system to repel them. ‘ To be weak 
| is to be miserable,’ says Satan to his defeated legions 
| in “ Paradise Lost,”’ and the axiom is correct, though 
| it comes from an evil source. 

Ho! then, ye weak and feeble, fortify yourselves 
against the invisible enemy that pervades the Au- 
| tumnal air. The best defense against miasma is a 

course of HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS. This 

rare vegetable tonic will improve your appetite, stim- 

ulate your digestion, give firmness to your nerves, in- 

vigorate your muscular fibre, regulate your secre- 

tion, cyeer your spirits, and put your entire physique 

in perfect working order. It is easily done. The 

standard tonic and alterative which will recuperate 
| and build you up, is not ‘‘bad to take,’ but on the 
contrary, a pleasant medicine, 

See, however, that you have the genuine article. 
| There are imitations and counterfeits in the market, 
| and they are all worthicss or deleterious. Bear in 
mind that HOSTETTER’S STOMACH BITTERS is sold 
only in glass(never by the gallon or cask), and that 
each bottle bears a label surmounted by a vignette of 
St. George and the Dragon, and our revenue stamp 
over the cork. 





YHEAP !—A handsome full gilt Photograph 

/ Album, holding 20 full-size Pictures, mailed, 
postpaid, for 25 cents; 5 for $1; $2.25 per dozen. 
Circulars free, Address 

732-41 CHARLES SEYMOUR, Holland, N. Y. 


J. HEITNER, 


No. GIS Broadway, 
MANUFACTURER OF DIAMOND JEWELRY. 





Also dealer in precious stones. The highest cash 
price paid for diamonds, set or unset. Diamonds set 
or reset to order at the trade price. tf 





Patent Bui-ding Paper 

Is coming into voy general ure for lining, roofing, 
and sheathing buildings, and as a substitute for plaster- 
ing. It resists cold, dampness, and vermin. Cir- 
culars and samples sent free to any part of the 
country by Rock River Paper Company, Chicago, 
or B, E, HALE, 22 Frankfort street, New York. 


, RES 
RUE PED 


Send 10 cents for Illustrated Pamphlet, with Photo- 

| graphic Likenesses of bad cases before and aftercure. 

otf DR. SHERMAN, 697 Broadway, cor. 4th St. 
equal—dose for dose—to the 


sulphate (bitter) Quinine, with 
UININE the important advantage of be- 
s , Ing sweet instead of bitter. 


VAPNIA, is OPIUM PURIFIED 











SWEET QUININE, is warranted 


— of its sickening and poisonous 
properties ; it is the most per- 
SVAPNIA fect ANODYNE and SooTHING 
OPIATE yet discovered. 
Sold by druggists, prescribed by best physicians. 
—_—, FARR & CO., Chemists, New York. 
t 
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ANOTHER NEW STORY. 
Full of Stirring Indian Adventure. 
FRANK LESLIE’S 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY, 


No. 155, 
ISSUED SEPTEMBER 29, 


Continues our new and intensely interesting story of | 


the adventures of two Boys, entitled 


THE HIDDEN CITY; 


A Story of Indian Adventure. 


With the stirmng Romance from Engtish History, 


PRINCE HAL, 


is continued, with shorter Stories, Adventures, An- 
ecdoies, Natural History, the Scholars’ Monument to 


Washington, and Portrait of John H. Mahony, of 


Grammar-School No, 31, New York. 
Our Rouné Table, with its Enigmas, Charades, etc,, 


isa great attraction. Three Prizes for solutions cvery | 


week—$5, $2.50, and a Beautiful Picture. 
Prico 6 Cents. $2.60 a Year. 
FRANK LESLIE, 


537 Pearl Street, New York. 


at its commencement. Such a phenomenon is rare, , 


114 How I made it in Six Months, Secret and | 
sample mailed free, A.J, Fullam, N.Y. | 





CADEMY OF MUSIC. 


HERRMANN, 

AND IIIS BROTHER ALEXANDER, 
GLORIOUS SUCCESS! DELIGHTED CROWDS OF 
THE ELITE AND FASHIONABLE ASSEMBLE 
NIGHTLY TO WITNESS THE 
STARTLING FEATS AND WONDERFUL NOVEL- 
TIES of this 
CAGLIOSTRO OF THE 1°TH CENTURY, 
who is universally acknowledged tobe the most Fx- 
pert, Graceful, Skillful and Finished Conjaror that 

has ever appeared before the public in the universe, 
HERRMANN’S NIGHTS AT THE ACADEMY OF 
MUSIC, NEW YORK. 


Saturday .... 2... cecccccccesssceces Sept. 25th. 
DRIED cndccécccccccesebecccscnce Sept. 30th, 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC, BROOKLYN, 
WeGRGOGay . 0. cccccccrccccesecsdss Sept. 29th. 

TET ics banincibe snbecousethin anne Oct. Ist. 


He will perform a variety of Wonderful Feats, 
wholly and entirely new and original, never before 
attempted by any other than himself. 

ADMISSION. 


Parquette and Balcony........cccccscccecscseces $1 00 
Reserved Seats in BOXeCS..........-scccsecces oe $1 60 
BN 0600: Shs cscbquabebaséecciodéestesahie $6 and $12 


Performance commences at 8. 








GREAT ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC 
TEA COMPANY, 


No. 8 CHURCH STREET, 
P. 0. Box 5,506. NEW YORK CITY. 


An organization of copitalists for the purpose of 
importing Teas and distributing them to Merchants 
throughont the country at Importer’s prices. Estab- 
lished 1869. Send for Price List. 732-35 
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“WE CAN'T DO WITHOUT IT.” 
SO SAY THE SUBSCRIBERS TO THE 
NEW YORK OBSERVER. 
$3 50 PER ANNUM. 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
SIDNEY E. MORSE, JR., & 0O., 
87 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 








AGENTS WANTED 
For the Best Rook of the period. 

Women of Now York; 
OR, THE “‘ UNDER-WORLD ” OF THE GREAT CITY. 

The most startling revclation of modern times. 
New York Society unmasked, “The Aristocracy,’’ 
‘Women of Pleasure,” ‘Married women,” and all 
classes thoroughly ventilated. 450illustrations. Price 
$3. Address at once, The New York Book Co., 145 
Nassau street, New York. _ 721-33 


$20 A DAY TO MALE AND FEMALE 


Agents to introduce the BUCKEYE $20 SHUTTLE 
SEWING MACHINES, Stitch alike on both sides, 
and is the only LICENSED SHUTTLE MACHINE sold 
in United States for less than $40, All others are in- 
fringements, and the seller and user are liable to pro- 
secution andimprisonment. OvTriT FREE. 

Address W, A. HENDERSON & CO., Cleveland, 0. 


725-37 


FPAOLEN aa TING noune 


Foe Family use—simple,cheap, reliable, Knits worer 
AGENTS WANTED, Circular and sample stocking FRE 

Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me. 
725-36 

HE Magic Comb will change any colored hair or 

beard to a permanent Black or Brown. One Comb 

sent by mail for $1. For sale by Merchants & Druggists 

— Address Magic Comb Co., Springjflela Mass. 




















15 Rich and Rare Articles for 25 cents. 


Address Box 470, East Boston, Mass, 





‘OMETHING NEW.—In musical circles the Estey 
Organs are the rage. They are the most dur- 
able and have the finest tonc, remarkable for their 
sweetness and power, The Vor Humana and Vor 
Jubilante are the greatest novelties and hest inven- 
tious ever introduced. J. ESTEY & CO., Brattleboro, 
Vt., Sole Manufaeturers, 729-32 








5 Or 0 BCCK AGENTS WANTED for 

5 Harding’s New Illuminated and Ilus- 

trated editions of the 

Life of Christ, & Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress. 
The works are now reary for delivery. Address for 

Catalogue of the best selling Subscription books pub- 


lished, W. W. HARDING, Philadelphia, Publisher of 
Harding’s Pictorial Family Bibles, 731-34 








| $25 A DAY.—33 new articles for Agents. Samples 
sentyree. H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 728-40 


sychomancy, Fascination, or Soul-Charm- 
ing. 400 pages;cloth. This wonderful book has 

full instructions to enable the reader to fascinate 
either sex, or any animal, at will. Mesmerisin, Spir- 
ituulism, and hundreds of other curious experiments. 
It can be obtained by sending address, with postage, 
“> W. EVANS & CO., 41 8. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 








—_— - *. — 

Hlolleway’s Pills.—Are yeu troubled 
with dizziness? Do you feel sluggish and heavy? If 
80, you are on the verge of a severe bilious attack ; 
| delay not a moment ; use these Pills ; they will save 
you months of sickness, 


| WANTED. 
IVE MEN, who can give security for 
4 goods received, to distribute “ packages’? of 
‘* Wonder of the World,” among families, and collect 


| thesame, Address 
J. C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





IMIRIAM’S OGRE. 
MIRIAM’s 
OGRE. 


A splendid new 
Continued Story, entitled, 


MINRIAM’S OGRE, 


now publishing in 
Frank Leslie's Chimney Corner, 
The Best Family Paper of the Day 


adds to its usual attractions, 
Stories, Tales, etc., 
Adventures, etc., 
Engravings, 


MIRIAM’S OGRE 


Buy No. 228, issued Sept. 27, 
° and to be had of all newsdealers. 
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HITCHCOCK’S 
SHEET MUSIC FO? THE MILLION 


AT 
5 CENTS PER OOPY. 


The following are now ready : 


AUTHOR, 


NO. 
1, Captain Jinks. Maclagan. 
2, Won’t you tell me why, Robin? Claribel, 
3. We'd better bide a wee. do, 
4, Blue Eyes. Molloy. 
5, Not for Joseph. Lloyd. 
6. Good-by, Sweetheart, good-by. Hatton. 
7. [really don’t think I shall marry. Gabriel. 
& Praise of Tears, Schubert. 
9, Champagne Charley. Lee. 
10, Skating Rink Polka. Wiener. 
11, Genevieve Waltz. do. 
12, Come hither my baby, my darling. do, 
13. The Danish Boy’s Whistle. Graff. 
14, Little Maggie May. Blamphin. 
15. Maggie’s Secret. Claribel. 
16. His Love Shines over all. Forbes. 
17. The Old Cottage Clock. Molloy. 
18, Stiver Chimes. Claribel. 
19. The Rose of Erin. Benedict. 
20, Arm-in-Arm. Polka Mazurka, Strauss, 
21, She might not suit your fancy. Millard, 
22, Riding down Broadway. Andrews. 
23, Waltzing down at Long Branch. do. 
24, Still I'll love thee, Dobson. 
25. The Passing Bell. (Sacred Song). Claribel. 
26. Take back the Heart. do. 
27. See the Conquering Hero. Handel, 
28. There’s a charm in Spring. Inst’l. Hullah. 
29, Up in a Balloon, Raymond. 
80, Olympic Schottische. Dobson. 
31, Ixion Gallop. olus. 
82, Beautiful Bells, Waverly 
83, Light of the World. (Sacred Song.) Hatton. 
34, The Life Boat. Claribel. 
35. The Rosy Wreath. Raymond. 


V. Gabriel. 


36, I will not ask to press that Cheeh. 
Claribel. 


$7. Susan’s Story. 


38, Power of Love, Inst’l. Wade. 
36, Flying Trapeze, Raymond, 
40, Belles of Broadway. do. 
41, Gems from Orphee. Violin and Piano. do, 
42, Gens d’Armes Duet. do. do, 
43, Velocipede Johnny. Leander, 
44, St. Nicholas Gallop. Bailey. | 
45. The Moonlit Sea, Prout. | 
46. Perichole’s Letter. Inst’l. Offenbach. 
47. Home, Sweet Home, Inst’l. Richards, | 
48. Woodside Waltz and Polka. Bailey. 
49. Le Sabre de mon Pore. Inst’l, Offenbach. 
60, Call me thine own. L’Eclair. 
61, Why wandering here? Nathan. 
2, Pretty, pretty Bird, Waverly. 
63, Those Tassels on the Boots, Raymond. 
64. Five o’clock in the Morning. Claribel. 
55. Lady Mine. Waverly. 
56. Bootblack’s Song. do. 
57. Sweetheart. Balfe. 
58. The Smile of Memory. Waverly. 
59. Mabel Waltz. Irving. | 
60. Meet me in the lane, Love. Blamphin, 
61. The Lancashire Lass. Raymond, 
62. The Foreign Count. Lloyd. 
63. Where there’s a will there’s a way. Saer, | 
64. Be watchful and Beware. Glover. | 
65. Boston Belles, Raymond. 
66. Chestnut Street Belles. do. 
67. Barney O’Hea. Lover. 
68. My Mother dear. do. 
69. Day and Night I thought of thee. Shrivail, 
70. The Fidgety Wife. Covert. 
71. My Angel. Guglielmo. 
72. Oh, you pretty blue-eyed Witch. Taylor. 
73. Oh, would I were a Bird. Blamphin. 
74. The Fairy’s Weil. Waverly. 
75. Bachelor's Hall. Culver. 


76. After Dark. Stewart. 


77. The Bashful Young Lady. Glover. | 
78. Larboard Watch. Duet. Williams, 
79. Mary of Argyle. Scotch. 
80. Maggie Morgan. do, 
81, Willie went a wooing. Raymond. 
82. School for jolly Dogs. Copeland, 
83, Kitty Tyrrell. Glover. 
84. The Bells goes a ringing for Sairah. Hunt. 
85. Castles in the Air. Adams, 
86. Scenes that are brightest, Wallace, 
87. Paddle your own Canoe. Hobson. 
88. Crescent City March. Rogers. 
89, Nothing else to do. Hatton. 
90, Ka-foozle-um, Stewart. 
91, Sally, Sally. Lover. 
92, Of what is the Old Man thinking ? Knight. 
93, Continental Schottische. Rogers, 
94, The Cavalier, Glover. 
95. Beautiful Hope, Bard, 
96. 1’m not myself at all. Lover. 
97. Juanita, Norton, 
98. Molly Bawn, Lover. 
99. Guadalina Waltz. Offenbach. 
100, Go it while you’re young. Waverly. 
101, I have a rose Carrington. 
102, Smiles and Tears, Clippingdale, 
103, The white-blossomed tree. grave. | 
104, O that I were a song. ime. 
105, This world is full of beauty. Waverly. 
106, Never mind the rest. H. Fase, 
107. Good-night. Flowers, | 
108, Tommy d, Raymond. 
109, Dancing Shadow. ogers. 
110, Scotch Lassie Jean. Peabody. 
111, O take me to thy heart again. Balfe. 
112. Mary Emma Polka, Rogers. | 
113, Only a lock of hair. Claribel., | 
114, You and I. do, 
115. When the swallows homeward fly. Abt. 
116, Then you'll remember me. Balfe. 


117. Little bird, little bird on the tree. 
18. She is not fair to outward view. 


Claribel. 
Sullivan. 


119. The skipper and his boy. Gabriel. 
120, The drawing-room schottische. Douglass. 
121, Waverly Polka. Sedgwick. 
122, The love light’s in your eyes. do. 
123, The heart bowed down. Balfe. 
124, The bridal ring. Rodwell 
125, The fairy’s frolic, Sedgwick. | 
126. Old Simon the Cellarer. Hatton. 
127, In happy moments. Wallace 
128, It ought not thus to be. Abt. 
129, The march of the silver trumpets. Viviani 
130, The Emma Mazurka. Rogers. 
131, Heaven and thee. Guglielmo. 
132, Hamlet, Prince of Denmark. Raymond. 
133, Sunset Gallop. Wild. | 
134, There was a simple maiden. Macfarren. 
135, The Bluebird Poika. Rogers. 
136, Call her back and kiss her. Clifton. 
137, Row, brothers,row. Duet and Chorus. Saer. 
138, Would You be Young Again? Clippingdale. 
139, Water Lily Polka. Rogers. 
140, Strangers Yet. Claribel. | 
in puneve choice, do, 
cannot sing the old songs. do. 
143, The e of the Valley. Balfe. 
144, Coming through the Rye. Scotch. 
145. Within a mile of Edinboro do. 
146. Spanish Muleteer. Millard. 
147, She wore a wreath of roses. Knight. 
148, ’Tis hard to give the hand. Glover. 
149, Have you seen her jately ? Tute 
150, I my mother. Earnshaw 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Any of our publications can be had of Music, Book 
and Periodical Dealers generally throughout the 
United States and Canada, or by mail on receipt of 
Price. Other choice scleetions will rapidly follow. 


Denj. W- Hitchcock, Publisher, 
24 Beekman Sircet, New York. 


PHILADELPHIA : 814 Chestnut St. 
CINCINNATI : 164 Vine St, } 
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| DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
&7 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Stroet, New York, 
Still continue io keep the largest stock of 

PARLOR, DINING, AND BEDROOM 
' Furniture, Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, Mattresses, Spring Beds, Etc., 


of any house in the United States, whieh they offer at 
Retail and Wholesale prices. 








THE CELEBRATED 
IMITATION GOLD WATCHES. 


Cases of the Oollins Metal.—Improved Oroide. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Our superior Oroide Watches having recently been 
imitated, and worthless Watches sold in New York, 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities, represented as our 
manufacture, we hereby caution the public against 
them, and give notice that we are in no way respon- 
sible for these bogus concerns, and only those purchas- 
ing directly from us can secure a genuine Watch of 
our manuiacture, We have recently greatly improved 
our Orcide in appearance and durability; and to pro- 
tect the public from imposition hereafter, have named 
sit the “COLLINS METAL;” and we give notice that 
any one making use of this name will be prosecuted to 
the extent of the law. 
| ‘This metal has all the brilliancy and durability of Gold; cannot be distinguished from it by the best judges; 
| retains its color till worn out, and is equal to gold, excepting in intrinsic value, All our gentlemen’s Watches 
| are Full Jeweled Patent Levers; those for Ladies an Improved Escapement, better than a Lever for a small 
Watch; all in Hunting Cases, and fully guaranteed by special certificate. The $15 Watches are equal in neat- 
ness, style of finish, general appearance, and for time, to a Gold one costing $150. Those for $20 are of extra 
fine finish, and are fully equal to a Gold Watch costing $200. Chains of every style, from $2 to $6, 

JEWELRY.—We are manufacturing all kinds of jewelry of the Collins Metal. Pins, Earrings, Sleeve Buttons, 
Lockets, Studs, Finger-rings, Bracelets, Pencils, Charms, Odd Fellow and Masonic Pins, etc., all of the latest 
and most elegant styles, and fully equal to gold in appearance and wear. 

To CLubs.—Where Six Watches are ordered at one time, we will send one extra Watch free of charge. 

We positively employ no agents (who would require a commission), as we cannot possibly manufacture the 
watches for less than our published prices, Our regular customers, therefore, have the benefit of our lowest 
prices. Parties in New York or elsewhere representing themselves as our agents are swindles. Thegenuine 
Collins Watches can only be had at our office in New York city, Customers are requested not to send money 
in letters, as we will send goods toany part of the United States to be paid for when taken from the express 
office. Customers must pay all express charges. In ordering, write plainly the name, town, county, and 
State. Customers in the city will remember that our Only Ofice is 


No. 335 Broadway, corner of Worth Street, (Up-Stairz), New York. 


Cc. E. COLLINS & CO. 











NOVELTY IRON WORKS, | 


Nos. 77 and 83 Liberty Street, | OFFS aSs Bi 
Corner Broadway, New York). 
| 














J OFFICE, No. 124 BOWERY, N. Y. 

(Corner of Grand Street). 
OFFICERS : 

EDMUND DRIGGS, President. 

A. 8S. JARVIS, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM MILES, Treasurer. 

WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 

HERVEY G. LAW, WM. J. PEASE, JOHN, 


Plain and Ornamental Iron Works for all kinds of 
buildings. 


CEO. R. LESLIE, 


| 
| 
' 
} 


| L A TT gy A ne ID, Trustees. 
Gian N, G. P. Sup’t and Surveyor. 
No. 17 South William and 53 Stone St., | [] qaaeanananeeien eases 
New Work, RE -TDIR, stip Medea oe 720-32 
Importer of In ARA ALIA 
Scotch and English Ales, Dublin Porter, PIANOS AND ORGANS, 


Prices greatly reduced for cash, New ‘%-octave 
Pianos of First-class Makers for $275 and upward. 
New Cabinet Organs for $45 and upward. Second- 
| hand Pianos, Melodeons and Organs from $40 to $175, 
| at 481 Broadway, N. Y. HORACE WATERS. 


Also Wines Brandies, Gins, 
Whisky, etc. 


CURL YOUR HAIR 


THE RECEIPT, AN ENTIRELY NEW 
Discovery, for making straight hair curl, and 

remaining s0. Mailed for twostamps. Address E, 

THORNTON, Hoboken, New Jersey. tf 


66 iE 

THE WORKSHOP, 

A Monthly Journal Devoted to Art-industry, 
And to the elevation and improvement of Taste in 
Manufactures, Construction and Decoration, Founded 
in 1863, now published in English, French, German 
and Italian. ‘The superior taste, exquisite finish and 


great practical value of the designs given in this | 
Journal are creating for it a world-wide popularity. | 











ROYAL HAVANA LO 
OF CUB 


TTERY 





Conducted by the SPANISH GOv- 
ERNMENT. 390.000 in GOLD. 
Drawn every Seventeen Days, Prizes 
paid in Goid, and information fur- 

~~ nished. The highest rates paid for 
| Doubloons, and all kinds of Gold and Silver; also for 
all Government Securities. TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 
16 Wall St., N. Y. 














THE CONFESSIONS OF AN INVALID. 


| gy for the benefit of young men and others 
who suffer from Nervous Debility, etc., supply- 
ing the means of self-cure. Written by one who cured 
himeelf, and sent free of charge. Address NATHANIEL 
MAYFAIR, Brook!yn, N. Y. tf 





It is highly useful especially to Architects, Builders, | <... ~ . 
Glass-Cutters and Glass-Stainers, Decorators, Fresco- WANTED — AGENTS — TO SELL THE 
Painters, Sculptors, Designers, Engravers, Litho- | AMBRICAN KNITTING MACHINE. Price 


$25. The simplest, cheapest and best Knitting Ma- 
chine ever invented, Will knit 20,000 stitches per 
| minute, Liberal inducements to Agents. Address 
AMERICAN KNITTING MACHINE CO., Boston 
Mass., or St. Louis Mo, 728-39 ° 


eevee: for Manufacturers of Bronzes, Silverware, 
7a8-Fixtures, Wall Papers, Carpets, Oil-Cloth, Mold- 
Frames, Terra-Cotta, etc. 


ings 
| fo Designer in Ornament orin Works of Taste of | 
any kind—no Student of the Beautiful should be 
without the 

















““ WORKSHOP.” a 
orem $5.40 per year in advance ; single numbers, AGENTS ! RK EAD TH is ! 
| 60 cents, , , 2 
Rack volumes supplied, Easy terms to Clubs. yy 7E WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY | 
Active Canvassers wanted everywhere, of $30 per week and ¢xpenses, or allowa 
E. STEIGER, Publisher, large commission, to sell our new and wonderful in- 
22 and 24 Frankfort street, New York. a. Address M. WAGNER & OO., Marshall, 
ere . — 728-35 
MIVYLER WATER WHES-LS.—0over 3,000 in ae 


operation. Address the in'f’ra, Sudliran Machine 


Watch free to every Agent! Business 
Co., Claremont, N.i1., for reduced price list. 731-34 . ; 40 


Address C. 8. M. CO., Biddeford, Me, 728-40 


$35 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


Foggan’s Genuine Oroide Gold Hunting-Case Watches 


are manufactured on strictly scientific principles, having 
all the brilliancy, durability, and exact appearance os 
= virgingold, They are fac-similes of the most rare and 
costly description of Genuine Gold Wa itches. Scientific 
and expert men have been engaged in vain attempts to 
f analyze this wonderful substance, and pronounce it a 
remarkablefreak of nature, and believe it to be ithe nor- 
mal condition of gold, which probably takes thousands 
= of years to become the precious metal. Railroad Con- 
ductors, Engi ncers, and Brpressmen, the most ¢ xacting 
: of our customers, have thoroughly demonstrated the 
— : ‘ strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of the Fac- 
simile Waltham Watches, and pronounce them tnraluabie as reliable timekeepers, Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
| fine Swiss movements, $15 each. Gents’ magnificent Full-Jeweled Patent Levers, Fac-simile Walthams, $20. 
| $25, $30, and $36each. Chronometer Balance, $25. Extra finished Chronometers, $30 and $35. Each watch 
warranted to be in perfect running order, and to retain the color of 18 carat gold, Latest styles of Chains 
$3 to $10 each. Expressed everywhere, Customers must pay all charges. Express Co's will allow customers 
~ ond ping Ae A * bill on receipt of charges. Clut ordering Six Watches will receive an 
eXtra Watch free. JOHN FOGGAN, Importer, Manufacturer, and President of the Ge ) fate 
| Co., 79 Nassau Street, New Toomer napa, 
The editor of the New York Daily Sun says: “‘ Mr. Foggan has shown us a specimen watch of so close a 
resemblance to gold that nene but an expert could tell the difference. 
| = a gold watches, We are informed that the genuine Oroide Gold Metal wears weil and does not tarnish,” 









The movement is the same as that of | 
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WONDERS 





OF THE 


WORLD, 


COMPRISING 


Startling Incidents, 


interesting Scenes, 


AND 


WONDERFUL EVENTS, 


In all Countries, all Ages, 
And Among All 
People. 





EDITED BY 


C. G ROSENDERG, 


AUTHOR OF “PRAGMATA,” “THE 
MAN OF THE PEOPLE,” 
ETC., ETC. 


OVER 
ONE THOUSAND 





[LLUSTRATIONS 


By the -most distinguished Artists in Europe and 
America, The list of contributors numbering one 
hundred and twenty-eight, among whom are found 
the popular and widely-known names of 


Gustave Dore, Berghaus, Billings, 
Cruickshank, Corbould, Eytingo, 
Fenn, Gilbert, Gavarni, 
Hennessy, Homer, Milais, 
Nehleig, Nast, Reid, 
Horace Vernet, White, 
Weir, Waud, Miss Edward:, 
Tony Johannot, etc., etc., ete. 


ACENTS WANTED 


In every City, Town, Village, and County in the 


Union, for this great history. It is by far the most 
exciting, attractive, instructive, bumorous, entertain- 
ing and valuable book ever issued from the American 
press, containing a larger amount of historical, bio- 
graphical, curious and startling incidents than any 
work of modern times, and presented in a form su 
attractive that even the untutored mind findsin it 
Over one thousand 
engravings, by the most eminent artists in Europe 


subject of absorbing attention. 


and America, 128 in number, making it altogether the 
most unique, complete, and elegant pictorial work 
ever published. To energetic and efficient canvassers 
an opportunity for making money is here offered 
rarely presented in a lifetime, as no one who secs the 


book can refuse to buy it. 


Send for circulars and terms at once. Address, 


UNITED STATES PUBLISHING CO., 
411 Broome &St., New York, F 


_ 129 South Clark St., Chicago, Mlinois. 
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BULL AND BEAR FIGHT-—TWO TO ONE ON THE BEAR, 





BISHOP & REIN, 
JTowclers. 

Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 

NEW YORK. 24 





BE BEAUTIFUL. 


If you desire beauty you should use Hagan’s 
Magnolia Balm. 

It gives a soft, refined, satin-like texture to 
the Complexion, removes Roughness, Redness, 
Blotches, Sunburn, Tan, etc., and adds a tinge 
ot Pearly Bloom to the plainest features. It 
brings the Bloom of Youth to the fading cheek, 
and changes the rustic Country Girl into a 
Fashionable City Belle. 

In the use of the Magnolia Balm lies the 
true secret of Beauty.. No lady need com- 
plain of her complexion who will invest 75 
cents in this delightful article. 


Lyon’s Kathairon is the best Hair Dressing 
in use. 729-320 














CORNET BANDS.—Send stamp for 
sample number of “THE SILVER CORNET,” 
“Red Stocking Quickstep” for Brass 

Bands. ber Number now ready. Price 30 
cents. Address P. D. FREY & 00., Chambersburg, Pa. 
° 


a — 


NOW READY.—The New Number of FRANK 





RIMMEL’S 52 EXTRACTS. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCGISTS. 
THLANG-IHLANG, 
ESS. BOUQUET, 
WHITE ROSE, 
Tea) RIMMEL’s BOUQUET, 
i JOCKEY CLUB, 


WwooD VIOLET, 
CHINESE Bouquet. 


RIMMEL, Perfumer, Paris and London. 








SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVES, 
ef EDWARD GREEY & O0., 38 Vesey St., N. Y. 
o 








LENSES) aS 


Printed directions for self-measurement, list of prices, 
and drawings of different styles of shirts and collars, 
sent free everywhere. THE CASH can be paid to Ex- 
press Company on receipt of goods, corner of Broad- 
way and Union Square ; also 387 Broadway, N. Y. 


TEW INDISPENSABLE HAND-BOOK. For Home 
p Improvement for Young and Old. 


HOW TO WRITE, HOW TO BEHAVE, 
HOW TO TALK, HOW TO DO BUSINESS. 


In one handsome volume of 600 pages. yok! first 
t for $2.25. Address.S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, 
New York. Also, Just Published: WEDLOCK; or Tue 
RIGHT RELATIONS OF THE SEXES. $1.50; Extra Gilt, 
$2.—_HOW TO READ CHARACTER, a Self-Examiper, 
with 170 Illustrations. Muslin, $1.25. ORATORY, 
with a Chairman’s Guide. $1.50. NEW ANNUAL of 
PHRENOLOGY for 1870, 25 cents. Works on Short- 
Hand. Agents wanted. 0° 








If you wish to obtain a 
Genuine Waltham Watch, at the 
lowest possible price and without any 
risk whatever, send for our descriptive 
Price List, which/ explains the differ- 
ent kinds, gives weight and quality 
of the Cases, with prices of each. 

Silver Hunting Watches, $158. 
Geld Hunting Watches, $70. 
Every Watch warranted by special cer- 
tificate. Single Watches sent by Express 
to any part of the country with the priv- 
ilege to open the package and examine 
the Watch before paying. Send for a 
Price List, and please state in what Pa- 
per you saw this notice. Address, in full, 
HOWARD & CO., Jewelers and Sil- 

versmiths, No, 619 Broadway, N. Y. 








LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN.—Pub- 
lished Monthly—Containing Neptune’s 
Adieu to the Seaside Visitors ; Shake- 
speare and Dickens ; The New Theory of 
Crime According to St Parton; Shake- 
speare Smothering his Grandmother, and 
Dickens as a Footpad; Mrs. Shoddy in 
her Glory ; Our Portrait Gallery—H. D. 
Palmer, of Niblo’s; Mrs. Partington; 
The Sick Atlas, and the Fall of Louis 
Napoleon ; The Fenian Difficulty; The 
Burglar's Scare; The Fight with the 
Landlady; with numerous other Comic 
Illustrations, by Newman, Bellew, Daven- 
port, Jump, Fiske, Rosenberg, Bisbee, and 
the leading Artists of the Age, both Eu- 
ropean and American. Besides sixteen 
pages of original literature by the most 
eminent authors of the day, consisting of 
Romances, Burlesques, Bon-Mots, Anec- 
dotes, ete. For Sale by all Newsmen. 








230.650 


DOLLARS, distributed monthly by Sworn Com- 
missioners in the Legal Kentucky State Lottery. 
Send for circular at once and Try Your Luck. 
| Address 0. H. MURRAY & OO., Covington, Ky. 


730-36e0WO 


CAS AND KEROSENE 


FIXTURES 


| Comprising in both classes the largest variety of 
new and handsome patterns for 


| Dwellings, Stores, Churches, Halls 
and Public Institutions, 


to be found in any Establishment in the country. 
Manufactured and for sale to the Trade by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Warerooms, 39 & 41 Park Place, New York, and 








| 
| 


| 





| 


| 


| 






SAPOLIO, 


SAPOLIO will make Tins resemble Silver. 

Use only SAPOLIO to clean White Paint. 

From Marble SAPOLIO removes all Staing. 

For polishing Knives SaPo._io is ape epg 

For cleaning Brass Stair Rods SaPovio has no equal. 

If you would have clean windows, use SAPOLIO. 
Sample cake sent by mail’on receipt of 20 cents, 
Depot, 211. Washington St., New York. 

ESTABLISHED 1809, 

Particular attention is called to our SOAPS for fam- 

ily use. , otf 


Just Published, 
October Number of 
HITCHCOCK'S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS. 


MADAME MALIBRAN. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. 
MARRIAGE IN GREAT BRITAIN. 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. Editorial. 
ART. NOTES. 
DRAMATIC NOTES. 
MUSICAL NOTES. 

» POETRY AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


MUSIC. 


THE STARRY FLAG. For Voice and Piano, 

MY SOUL TO GOD, MY HEART TO THEE. Do. 
KISS WALTZ. Piano. 

KIT FLANNAGAN’S FAIRY. Voice and Piano. *° 


Portrait and Biography. 





Specimen copies mailed free, on receipt of price, 25 
cents each. Sold by Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, 
Publisher, 24 Beeknian St., New York. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Write for terms. t) 


a ARONP [ANOS 


Address 





FOUR PATENTS. 
Covel l A | Q) 554 BROADWAY. 














| WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, | 


FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Baltimore, 
ws. Send for Price List. 724-490 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 











orating, alterative, 


‘BALL, BLACK & CO,, 


Nos. 565 & 567 Broadway, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


ENGLISH STERLING , 


SILVERWARE. 


THE FACILITIES OF BALL, BLACK & CO. FoR 
MANUFACTURING, ENABLE THEM TO OFFER A 
LARGER VARIETY OF PATTERNS, AND AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE IN 
THE TRADE. 





A 





] AVE PITY ON THE STOMACH. 
Forbear to nauseate it with loathsome pills, 
Don’t drench tt with sickening potions. All the pur- 
ative, corrective, and antibillous elements n 
or the cure of constipation, dyspepsia, liver complaint, 
and nervous debility, are combined in that exhilarat- 
ing and delicious draught—TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT 
SELTZER APERIENT. Itis anti-febrile, purifying, invig- 
In fact it is half a dozen sanitary 
blessings mingled in one cooling, foaming febrifuge. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. o 








| This Institution offers the accumulated advantages | 
of over 50 — successful operation. For circulars, 
apply to JOHN H. WILLARD, Troy, N.Y. 727-34 





This is no Humbug! 
BY SENDING 30 CENTS AND STAMP, 


117 & 119 Court Street, Boston. tfo with age, height, color of eyes and hair, you will 

rao , ——| Sa OS me 0 ees See, sae 

ture husban > name date of mar- 

Novelty Peneil-Holder avoids losing pencils. —_ Address ¥. FOX, P, O. Drawer No, 38, Fulton- 
726-370 | ville, N. Y. 730-7420 | 


THE CELEBRATED 





BRAND BLACK ALPACAS. 


This Brand of Alp: on account of ifs fineness of 
cloth and richness of color, has become the Standard 
Alpaca now used in the United States, 

These lg are greatly im in Weight, Bloom, 
and shade fot the Fall and Winter wear ; and, being 
made of the very Anest material, are absolutely 
superior to any Al ever sold this country, 
and are now one of the most fashio and econo- 
mical fabrics worn. 

These 1 goods are sold by most of the lead- 
ing Retail -Goods Merchants in New ban” Brook- 
lyn, and in the leading cities and towns ° 
out all the States. 


WM. I. PEAKE & ©0., 

46, 48, and 60 Wurre Sr., N. ¥. 
Sole Importers of the Brand for the United States. 
o 





ELECANT BRONZED 
Iron Bedsteads, Cribs & Cradles, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, AND OF 
Superior Style and Finish. 
TUCKER’S PATENT SPRING BED. 


Combining the tials of Comfort, Dura 
Cleanliness and Cheapness, it is deservedly the m 
popular Spring Bed known. Manufactured and for 
sale to the Trade, by the 


TUCKER MANUFACTURING CO., 


Ww 30 & 41 Park New York, and 
17 & 119 Court Street, tfo 





renner Ome, See he 
month, everyw! male and female, 

luce the GENUINE IMPROVED OOM- 
MON SENSE 
CHINE. This 


FAMILY SEWING Ma- 
Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 





Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and still the 
cloth cannot be pulled without tearing it. We 
pay Agents from $15 to per month and ¢ ses, 
or a commission from w twice that amount can be 
made. Address SECOMB & ©0., PITTSBURG, Pu., 


Bosorn; Mass., oR St. Louis, Mo. 
CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties 
palming off cast-iron machines, un the 


game name or otherwise. Ours is the only = 
and practical cheap machine manufactured. 


MIRIAM’S OGRE. 
MInRIAM’S 
OGRE. 


A splendid new 
Continued Story, entitled, 


MIRIAM’s OGRE, 
now publishing in 
Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
The Best Family Paper of the Day 
adds to its usual 
Stories, T: 


‘ales, ete., 
Adventures, etc., 
Engravings, 





MIRIAM’S OORE 


No. issued 2, 
© and to be had of all newsdealers, 
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4aY GOULD, 


